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SUMMARY OF FOURTH CONVENTION BY CATHERINE FILENE 


One of the most successful meetings ever held 
by the Intercollegiate Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation took place at Cornell University, 


March: 5 and 6, when members of the associa-. 


tion met together to discuss problems of Voca- 
tional Guidance in colleges and to listen to well- 
known speakers present vocational theory and 
its practical applications. 

This association had its beginning at Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts, in 1917, at 
which time the undergraduates, led by Miss 
Catherine Filene, invited women’s colleges east 
of the Mississippi to meet together to discuss 
furthering undergraduate vocatiofial interest. 
Twenty colleges met and with this as a nucleus 
the association developed and has grown to such 
an extent that it now includes fifty-five women’s 
colleges and universities scattered from Maine 
to California. 

The purpose of the association is to facilitate 
the interchange of vocational information, fur- 
ther the co-operation of appointment burea1s 
and students, and promote the organization of 
Undergraduate Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tees. 

The meeting this year was especially inportant 
because of the definite plans of work determined 
upon, both for the colleges themselves and for 
the central organization. The following are a 
few of the results of the conference:— 

(1) It was suggested that Group or Sectional 
Conferences be ‘held in addition to the Annual 
Conference to enable the colleges to benefit 
which are unable to be represented because of 
distance. For example, it was suggested that 
there be a New England Vocational Conference, 
an Ohio Conference, one to include the Southern 
Colleges’ and another to include the Western 
Colleges. 

(2) It was suggested that the 
dues be raised from five dollars a year to twenty- 
five, as many of the colleges felt that they gained 
so much from the association and were not pay- 
ing in proportion to the benefits received. _In- 
Stead of raising the dues, it was agreed that the 
association, through its members, raise a ten- 


thousand-dollar budget, asking each college to 


ho at least one hundred dollars towards this 
und. 


membership 


(3) Miss Ficene was asked to take the 
office of director for the-coming year. 
(4) Standing committees were appointed. 


These are the:. 1, Publicity committee. 2. 
Finance committee. 3. membership commii- 
tee. 4. Committee to work out standards 


(such as forms, etc.). 

(5) Research is being carried on by the cen- 
tral organization and in addition many of the 
colleges are planning surveys which will be not 
only of use to the colleges making such surveys, 
but will also be of value to member colleges. The 
University of Illinois is making a study of Oppor- 
tunities for Women in Commerce; the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is studying what the Mer- 
cantile Field offers as a Vocation for Women; 
Wheaton College is planning a survey of Execu- 
tive Positions for Trained Women in Department 
Stores; Washington University has already 
Started a survey on Vocational Opportunities 
for Women in St. Louis; the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Akron will study the Rubber Industry as 
a Field for Women; Cornell University is co-op- 
erating with another college in investigating 
Home Economics Opportunities; Syracuse Uni- 
versity is making a study of Part-Time Employ- 
ment for Women, taking into consideration po- 
sitions that will be helpful as a stepping-stone to 
a career upon graduation. Hunter College has © 
also chosen this subject. 

(6) It is decided that each college be asked 
to send in a monthly report stating what has 
been accomplished. This report will include such 
subjects as the chief vocational interests of the 
students; plans for visiting factories, stores, etc., 
what speakers have addressed the students on 
opportunities for women, and the~ subjects in 
which there was the greatest demand for infor- 
mation. 

(7) Many colleges are planning to hold their 
own student conferences between now and 
Commencement, asking speakers to address 
them on specific vocations. It is hoped that all 
colleges will have as many of these talks as can 
be arranged, as they have proven very beneficial. 

(8) It was unanimously agreed that the office 
of director would be a paid position. and that 
there should be a paid research worker to assist 
the director. 


(9) The Fifth Intercollegiate Conference on 
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Vocations for Women will:be held next fall. 
The place of meeting is as yet undecided, but it 
is not unlikely that the next gathering will be 
held at the University of Pittsburgh. 

The work of the central organization is the col- 
lection of all kinds of helpful vocational informa- 
tion and clearing it to the member colleges. 


The means of getting this material to persons. 


most vitally interested has been somewhat difh- 
cult in the larger colleges and universities. The 
following plan is therefore suggested:— 

The information from the director of © the 
association shall go directly to the chairman of 
the student committee on vocational information. 
There should be sub-committees dealing with 
special subjects such as: (1) Agriculture; (2) 
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Business; (3) Scientific Work; (4) Home Eco- 
momics; (5) Teaching; (6) Part-Time Work, etc. 


- By means of student registration cards these com- 


mittees know the girls in the college who are 
interested in the findings of said sub-committee. 
The chairman of the Undergraduate Vocational 
Information Committee should then turn the 
material received from the central office over to 
the sub-chairmen, who in turn would see that 
the individual students get the information de- 
sired. These sub-committees should keep, the 
chairman informed as to the information desired 
by the undergraduates. This information can 
be obtained locally or through the Intercollegiate 
Vocational Guidance Association, 270 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ver 


THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN COLLEGES 


BY DR. JOHN M. BREWER 


Director of Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


[Summary.] 


The Bureau of Vocational Guidance is chiefly 
concerned with work in schools and factories, 
but is very vitally concerned with progress in 
colleges. The work of women in college circles 
is much more effective than that of the men, and 
our Bureau is anxious to co-operate in every 
way possible with this work. 

Vocational counselors in colleges must be 
concerned with the aim of college education and 
must relate vocational ambitions to civic life, 
recreational activities, and moral and social in- 
terests. One-half the waking time of active- 
minded individuals is devoted to vocational in- 
terests. It seems fair, therefore, to ask the 
college to give some attention to these phases 
of human life. 

This does not mean that vocational training 
or education should begin in college; it is better 
to say that vocational guidance should begin but 
not always vocational education. Actual train- 
ing for the occupation, like the final choice of 
occupation, may be delayed as long as seems 
safe. This delay will enable the student to 
lay a broad foundation, and recent investiga- 
tions have shown that one’s success is due in 
greater measure to this broad foundation than to 
the particular technical knowledge he possesses. 

The college student who is thinking about his 
vocational future and has in mind three or four 
occupations which he is considering will find in 
his literature, philosophy, Greek, and history 
some points of contact which will serve to vivify 
those studies and to relate them to the whole of 
his future activities just as now they are related 
to his future interest in culture, recreation, civil 
life, and social activities. Further, the college 
must aid and not hinder in the fight to break 
down the dualjsm which now exists between 
work and culture. Vocational guidance has 
sometimes been accused of relating itself to sel- 


‘to college men and women. 


fish interests of the individual, and it must avoid 
any such disadvantage. By the same token, 
however, culture, which also has_ been selfisn, 
must be related to the well-being of others. The 
distrust of vocational guidance in colleges 1s 
really a fear of vocational education, and as such 
it is unjustified, because vocational guidance, if 
properly given, will serve to delay vocational edu- 
cation as long as possible. A kind of cultural 
vocatjonal guidance must be provided for and a 
kind of culture which will emphasize service to 
others and co-operation rather than self-expres- 
sion. 

What can the college offer in such a way as 
to furnish this desirable kind of vocational guid- 
ance? First, it can test the abilities, interests, 
and aptitudes of its students in the many kinds 
of activities related to occupations. Second, 
it can furnish an elective class for the study oi 
occupational problems and the advantages and 
disadvantages of the common occupations open 
Third, it can fur- 
nish counseling, testing, and the opportunity 
to make a sensible choice of occupation, or to 
prepare one for such choice if this choice can 
safely be delayed beyond the college course. 
Fourth, it can furnish guidance during actual 
vocational courses, if such courses are given i 
college, and can follow up those who leave the 
college with the recessary help in securing 4 
worthy vocational status. 

1. Try-out courses are commonly given at 
the present time in all colleges, though they are 
not giyen in such a way as to relate themselves 
definitely to occupations. Physics, chemistrv 
and mathematics are taught as_ theoretical 
studies, but it is commonly understood among 


thoughtful students that theory cannot be taught 
apart from practice, and practice should not be 
Pure science very 


taught apart from theory. 
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soon becomes forgotten science and pure mathe- 
matics tends to evaporate. The instructor must 
show students the uses of his study in civic, cul- 
tural, recreational, and vocational life. Present 
examinations must be cast into a problem forin 
and all the studies must develop sympathies with 
agriculture, industry and commerce. Opportun- 
ities for the development and discovery of execu- 
tive and supervisory ability must be arranged, 
and ability to co-operate and to teach others, 
which are almost universal requirements in life, 
must be discovered and cultivated. 

2. The class for the study of occupations 
has two purposes—the civic and the social one. 
I should be glad to see the class taught solely 
from a civic standpoint, as furnishing knowledge 
and experience necessary for one as a citizen 
and voter, because I know that the students will 
make individual applications of this knowledge 
without compulsion from the instructor. The 
geography of the occupational world should be 
studied, its resources, lines of travel, dangers, 
attractions, time tables, stoppings points, and 
bills of fare. The method of the class should 
include lectures, discussions, talks by heads oi 
professional schools, investigations and reports. 
Ethical problems should be stressed. Profes- 
sional attitudes should be developed, and the 
course should be as rigid in its requirements 
and as scholarly in its method as any college 
course. Naturally college credit should be 
given for the work; and here it is well to point 
out the inadequacy of present work in college 
in providing outside lectures with no_ college 
credit and with no reaction on the part of the 
students in the way of discussion and _ self- 
activity. 

3. Opportunity for a sensible choice involves 
consideration by the student of a number of 
occupations and progressive eliminations from 
this list. Counseling should be provided and 
it will become increasingly possible to use tests 
in the field of commerce and industry as well 
as such tests for executive ability as may be 
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devised and the ordinary psychological tests to 
indicate general mental level. The main diff- 
culty with tests is that they test finished ability 
rather than potential ability. Records of stu- 
dents should, of course, be provided for and the 
counseling which is offered should grow out of 
the two steps already outlined. 

4. Vocational courses, if they are given in 
the college course, must be broad and must be 


accompanied by vocational guidance. Every 
vocational school should have a course in the 
relation of the man to his occupation. Place- 


ment activities, if provided for by the college, 
should include help for all the students rather 
than special aid for merely the graduates or for 
the best of the students. A follow-up of the 
vocational careers of those who leave college 
will be a great help to the college authorities in 
testing the desirable changes to be made in the 
college curriculum on government. 

Outside lectures, which are very common in 
college vocational guidance at the present time, 
should be more correctly related to the present 
studies of the curriculum and to the class for the 
study.of occupations proposed above. Counsel- 
ing following such lectures will be more effective 
if class discussions are held, and many a college 
counselor at the present time spends weary 
hours going over the same points with individ- 
uals, which can much better be developed by 
group discussions. 

Vocational guidance can bind the college 
work into a unity, develop ideals of service, 
make culture richer and more valuable, and 
equip the student for his responsibility in civil 
life. Opposition to vocational guidance is due 
to ignorance of what it intends, to confusing it 
with vocational education, or to an aristocracy 
which frankly wants to restrict college education 
to the few. It is the disregard of industrial 
problems which has led to present unrest and 
in some cases has upset even the opportunity 
for culture itself. We must, therefore. act 
wisely, sanely and enthusiastically, for the relat- 
ing of college work to life’s responsibilities. 


OPPORTUNITIES HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


MISS FLORA ROSE 


Cornell University 


Miss Rose stated that the home and household 
experience of women is finding an outlet in many 
vocations, and in time men will try to invade 
her field as they have in the hotel business. She 
outlined the possibilities of application of home 
economics training in part as follows :-— 

Teaching.—The Smith-Hughes Fund is an 
enormous stimulus to teaching and is influencing 
other states to make similar appropriations. 
There are usually three types of girls interested 
in teaching, those who have the desire; those who 
have experience and need little apprenticeship; 
and those who want the easiest way to save 
enough money for a trousseau. 


Dietitian—The dietitian won recognition 
through the war and her value is now more com- 
pletely recognized than before the war. There 
are several different types of dietitians:— 

1. The specialist in management in an or- 
ganization as manager in a cafeteria. 

2. The hospital dietitian who has charge of 
the culinary department, or in other words. the 
hospital housekeeper, also, the dietitians for spe- 
cial diets. 

3. The dietitians for department stores and 
factories. 

4. The dietitian in food clinics. 

5. A new field in the office of doctors has 
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opened. These workers receive a per cent. of 
the doctor’s fee as remuneration. 

6. There is a great.need for visiting house- 
keepers or social workers with training as dieti- 
tians. Especially, those who can speak foreign 
languages and are in sympathy with foreign 
customs. | 

College women must understand that it is 
necessary to serve an apprenticeship after leav- 
ing college. College men realize this need more 
than women. | 

Extension Work.—Extension work offers con- 
siderable opportunities, but the demand is limited 
to a certain number. This work also received 
recognition through the war. Women _ have 
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proved to be faithful, enthusiastic workers in this 
line. 

Industrial Clothing.—Manufacturers are about 
to do the same thing that hotel men have done. 
High salaries are going’ to draw our college 
women teachers to this line of work. 

Health Nursing.—Rural health work by nurses 
who have had home economics training is an- 
other big field that is opening. 

Editorial Work.—Women are entering this 
field of work in larger numbers as time goes on. 

Purchasing.—Trained women are being em- 
ployed at good salaries for the purchasing of 
foods and clothing in large establishments and 
institutions. 


POLITICS, A FIELD FOR WOMEN 


MRS. ARTHUR LIVERMORE 


Women’s Republican Committee, New York City 


The speaker explained that she was a new- 
comer in politics and wished to give her version 
only from a newcomer’s point of view. She said 
at this time the greatest need in politics was 
interesting women in the state, and from her 
experience divided the women constituents into 
four classes:— 

First—One_ group might be called saints. 
They cannot be interested in political life since 
they feel they are on too ‘high a moral plane to 
deal with anything so sordid. 

Second—This class was given the name of 
“Pharisees,” those who consider themselves 
a little better than their sisters and think that 
their point of view is the only one. 

Third—This class might be called “Politicai 
Puppets” for the reason that they take what 
their husbands and others hand down to them 
as opinions and will not reason for themselves. 

Fourth—This class consists of the “Political 
Patriots” who consider politics a necessary part 
of the government, and who believe that all per- 
sons who derive benefits, from the government 
should participate in politics. 

When the women of New York state entered 
politics during the war they entered to stay. The 
women entering two years ago struggled with 
questions from man’s point of view, but in Mrs. 
Livermore’s short experience in politics she has 
found that in politics, as in other things, women 
have a different way of attack. 

In part the speaker said: “I am not over- 
proud of the women of the state, for many years 
we have tried to interest them in affairs of state 
and now that they have the key to the situation 
in their hands they will not manifest enough in- 
terest to use this key. 

“The best work is not being done by ier in 
public office but those who serve on the ex- 


ecutive county committees. All appointments 


as well as_ policies must be approved by - the 
county executive committee. Holders of pub- 
lic office should not be allowed to serve on these 
committees. Much could be done in this way 
to eliminate the political hierarchy we now have. 
There are afew women serving on these commit- 
tees. Elections will be held in April to elect 
new committees, and I am hoping that women 
will go to the front for such election. 

“Under these committees, but no less im- 
portant, are the election committees who can- 
vass the wards and serve at the polls. During 
the war, in canvassing for the food administra- 
tion, liberty loans and other issues, the political 
unit was used and it was found that every house- 
keeper was reached. Women have one of the 
best chances to do a good piece of civic work 
by serving. on election committees. During 
this time of unrest a wonderful opportunity is 
afforded to accomplish Americanization by dis- 
tributing such literature in every home, answer- 
ing and discussing questions to convince these 
people that we, have the best government in the 
world, and why it is the best. ' 

“From time to time I have had an opportunity 
to appoint women in various capacities, for in- 
stance, to serve on financial committees, but find 
it practically impossible to find women with the 
proper training as a background. [I should 
recommend that the executive county commit- 
tees be furnished with a permanent woman secre- 
tary to receive proper remuneration. This 
woman would have to fully understand the poli- 
cies of her party. This would bea wonderful op- 
portunity for an enthusiastic woman who has had 
training’ in economics. Women should go into 
politics since they ‘have more leisure time than 
men to devote to this work. 

“If politics ‘be essential it should be clean. 


Better politics and better par mean a better 
government.” 
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SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


BY MRS,. EDITH SHATTO KING 


Director, National Social Workers’ Exchange, New York City 


The field of industrial investigation offers op- 
portunities to women prepared for such work. 
The work is extremely interesting although 
many of the positions are obviously temporary 
in character. Special commissions created either 


by legislative action, by private philanthropy, by | 


trade unions or employment associations, mini- 
mum wage commissions, health insurance com- 
missions, departments of labor of the various 
states, and the Federal Department of Labor, 
are all carrying forward the work of investigat- 
ing conditions with a view to understanding the 
country’s industrial problems. Investigators 
should have special training in economics and 
sociology, legislation and __ statistics. They 
should not merely be able to secure detailed 
information but should understand fully the 
whole subject with which they are dealing and 
should be able to tabulate and interpret figures 
and plot out charts. At the present time there 
are a few people holding positions in what may 
be called mediation and arbitration work. <A 
few of these positions are in public departments 
and a few in some special industry, sometimes a 
joint position between the employees’ and the 
employers’ associations, sometimes in either one 
or the other. 

Some of the specialists who are employed by 
social organizations and really be- 
come _ social workers although their 
primary training may have been along some 
other line, are as follows: Agricultural work- 
ers, community song leaders, domestic sci- 
ence workers, dramatic workers, workers in 
eugenics, financial compaigners, institutional 
workers, linguists, mental testers, nurses, phy- 
sicians, psychologists, psychiatricists, regis- 
trars, secretaries. 

In practically all types of social work, how- 
ever, there are positions as executives, organ- 
izers, propagandists, field workers, publicity and 
financial workers, research workers, teachers, 
and rural and urban workers. LEach calls for 
a special ability or for special experience. So- 
cial organizations are coming to recognize that 
the work of the field worker or visitor, or agent. 
or whatever title they are given, is quite as im- 
portant a function as that of the executive. There 
are people who have this peculiar ability of being 
able to serve people, who are peculiarly strong on 
their human relations side rather on their execu- 
tive side. 

The executive in a _ social organization 
has usually, first, to be a well-trained 
and experienced person in her _par- 
ticular field .with proved executive ability, 
which means the ability to direct others and to 
organize a piece of work. Frequently it also 


means the ability to bring her work before the 


public, to secure both moral and financial support 
in the community. 


The organizer is a type of person who is both 
trained and experienced and who has the ability 
to size up a situation quickly, to interest other 
people quickly, and to get an undertaking 
started. 

The field worker may be called the visitor, the: 
agent, the investigator, or some such term. She 
is the person who has the direct contact with 
the people, who actually serves them, gets the 
facts, and carries out the plan. 

Child welfare work is done by children’s aid 
and babies’ welfare societies and societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children. 

Such agencies seek to protect children from 
being abused, exploited, neglected, or abandoned 
and to care for and train those who have become 
public charges. Oppotunities for workers in 
this field are increasing steadily for both men 
and women. 

Another type of case work in which opportun- 
ities are rapidly increasing and which is_ to 
many one of the most interesting of all types of 
social work because of its relation to the medical 
profession, is medical social work. Accord- 
ing to a prominent medical social worker, this 
work is of three kinds. First, there is the 
medical follow-up work which really means the 
following up and carrying out of the treatmert 
recommended by the doctor in the dispensary 
or hospital. The nurse in child welfare work 
and the nurse in pre-natal work are good types 
of this. The second type is administrative work, 
which is practically all done in the hospital or 
dispensary and includes the ‘handling of admis- 
sions to the hospital, the keeping of waiting lists. 
the giving of free medicine, and other duties 
which relate especially to the hospital patients 
and which are not included in the duties of the 
regular staff. To be accomplished successfullv 
they must be done by a person with a social 
point of view. They are not of course case 
work. A third type is strictly the case work si:le 
of medical work. It is the most important an: 
offers the greatest scientific appeal and one of 
the greatest opportunities for service. Psychiat- 
tic social workers are doing real case work 
as are also many other types of medical social 
workers. 

What is called probation, protective, parole 
and prison work might all be grouped 
under the title of correctional work. This in- 
cludes such occupations as that of police women 
(or a more modern name, protective officers) 
who have general supervision of parks, streets, 
moving picture houses, dance halls and other 
commercial recreational activities in so far as 
they affect the welfare of women and children. 
Probation and parole officers, connected with 
institutions or with courts, deal with offenders 
placed on probation, investigate the causes of 
delinquency with a view to removing them and 
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by establishing friendly relations with the of- 
fenders help to re-establish them in a normal 
attitude toward society. The probation work 
of the juvenile courts is in the hands of special 
officers appointed by the judge or selected 
through competitive examinations. 

Social group work, on the whole, is familiar 
to all. It is well illustrated by the work done 
during the war by the War Camp Community 
Service, now called the Community Service, 
Inc. ee conducted in community 
centres by community councils, chambers of 
commerce, and especially by rural school teach- 
ers, by city teachers, churches, especially-in rural 
communities, by Y. M.C. A.’s and Y. W.C. A.’s, 
civic bodies, the Red Cross and also in the settle- 
ments. 

Opportunities for positions in recreation work 
are found through chambers of commerce, civic 
clubs, special recreation commissions, private 
playground associations, school boards, city 
park boards, or other special departments of the 
city government. Organized recreation or play 
is carried on in recreation centres, on athletic 
fields, in schools, in settlements, and even in 
industrial plants. A person usually starts as a 
play leader, then becomes a director. Also in 
large cities, district supervisors may have entire 
charge of the recreational work in certain dis- 
tricts. Specialists in folk dancing, physical train- 
ing, handicraft, dramatics, and musicians, kin- 
dergartners, and even librarians may be em- 
ployed on a playground or in a_ recreational 
centre. The work presupposes a knowledge of the 
accepted methods of playground construction, 
equipment, and administration, or of special 
types of organized recreation. If the work is 
conducted in a community centre it usually 
involves a certain amount of educational work 
along with the recreational work. 

Social centres and settlements have been es- 
tablished to improve the neighborhoods in which 
they are located, to train the boys and girls 
in useful citizenship, to furnish wholesome rec- 
reation under normal conditions, to connect the 
neighborhood and its interests with the larger 
community of which it is a part. There is 
usually a head worker or general director, an 
assistant, a director of work for girls and one 
for boys. There may be also other salaried 
positions, usually representing specialties. A 
broad, general training, initiative, sympathy with 
neighborhood work, resourcefulness, and a 
knowledge of social problems seem to be the 
requirements, although every human asset may 
find expression in settlement work. 

The most numerous opportunities for salaried 
positions in social reform work are to be found 
in the various public health movements. These 
for the lay-person are limited to the educational, 
propaganda and executive phases of the work. 
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Necessarily all technical work must be done by 
doctors and nurses. This is likewise true of 
housing and legislative work, where the techni- 
cian is the sanitary engineer, the architect or the 
lawyer. A broad knowledge of social move- 
ments and training for social work are essential. 
Ability or experience in the presentation of 
facts to people especially through newspaper 
work, advertising, and other types of publicity 
work, is an important asset. In addition to this, 
special knowledge must be had of the particular 
type of work wh which one is to go, for instance, 
of anti-tuberculosis, child, social or mental hy- 
giene, or of housing. 

The largest number of salaried positions to 
be had in social work are found in the social case 
work group and more especially in the family 
welfare group. The salaries range all the way 
from $900 for the apprentice to $1,200 for the 
beginner with training, to $5,000 to $10,000 for 
the executive of the largest organizations. I 
know of very few women getting more than 
$3,000. The second largest number of openings 
is found in social group work. Salaries again 
have about the same range as those already men- 
tioned. Probably the median salary for the ex- 
perienced person would lie between $1,500 and 
$2,000. 

The usual custom in social organizations is 
one month’s vacation with salary for a year’s 
service. The best organizations grant other 
short vacations and a_ reasonable amount of 
leave for illness. 

The really important question in choosing 
one’s life is, after all, what it offers. Ido not 
mean in the narrow sense of what money it offers 
but rather the satisfaction obtained by accom- 
plishing an important and mecessary work. 
There is an increasing demand for 
trained social workers. It isa good field of 
work to choose for that reason. It was recog- 
nized and developed during the war by the na- 
tional government and by hundreds of business 
and professional men as a prime necessity as 
would not have been the case for perhaps fifty 
or a hundred years in any ordinary peace time 
development. In the various community 
projects which are under way and in the genera! 
reconstruction of society more _ social workers 
than ever will be needed and these are being 
called for daily. But more than being a grow- 
ing field, social work offers adventure to the 
person choosing it. Unless one is willing to 
embark upon it as a great adventure, one need 
not expect to be successful. It needs daring; it 
needs courage. More than this still, it needs 


the scientific spirit and it offers this to a new 
and rare degree to the person really prepared for 
it. Social technique is growing and changing 
rapidly and the social worker must keep up with 
this growth and change or be a failure. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK IN STORES 


BY MIS8S® BETSY CAMPBELL 


Halle Bros., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. Lucinda Prince was the pioneer to intro- 
duce educational work in stores in Boston 
in 1905. She went into the stores and worked 
as a “shop girl’ in order to study conditions 
first hand. Hér course outlines specialized 
work, her aim to furnish directors to train the 
untrained and unthinking worker in stores. The 
Carnegie Institute of Technology introduced 
such a course in 1918. The retail stores of 
Pittsburgh promised $160,000 to the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training. This course was 
introduced in New York University in 1919, 
fostered by Mr. Strauss and other store men 
who felt the need of trained people in retail 
stores. The Universities of Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Washington are planning to start courses 
next fall. Mrs. Prince at present has a class 
of fifty-six women who for the most part are 
college graduates. 

The job or responsibility of an educational 
director is to train the salespeople to become 
experts and to enable them through training to 
render professional service based on scientific 
knowledge of the merchandise they are selling; 
principles of salesmanship; and some insight into 
human nature. If one goes to a throat special- 
ist, even though you are a stranger, he is inter- 
ested because he has a scientifically trained mind 
which reacts professionally. As a _ contrast 
compare the reaction of a salesperson from 
whom you've asked for suggestions for the 
making of a frock or color combinations suited 
to you. In many instances one gets little help 
because the salesman lacks professional training. 

One of the best reasons for this lack of pro- 
fessional training can be accounted for because 
that salesman ‘has had little respect for his or 
her job and little respect for him or herself. If 
the city in which the salesgirl works is large she 
will very often pose as an office employee rather 
than a “shop girl.” This is indeed a tragedy 
due to the old attitude that anybody can sell 
merchandise. The retail store has been the 
dumping place for failures in other lines, Mis. 
Prince was the first person with sufficient vision 
to realize and diagnose the situation and to 
attempt its solution with practical remedy. She 
will indeed be classed as one of our really great 
educators of the present century. 

Education and training for store service does 
not -exist for itself alone but for the betterment 
of the individual to instill greater respect for 
his job and to properly represent the firm. It also 
enables him to properly appeciate the possibil- 
ities of his job, both artistically and practically. 
This training exists for the betterment of busi- 
ness conditions since it immediately dignifies the 
occupation. 
betterment of service in business. Like the 
dean of women in a college the educational 
director must help provide environment.in which 


This training also exists for the 


the girls can and will do their best work. Busi- 
ness and professional experience are as invalu- 
able to her as is the academic background ob- 
tained in a university such as this or others. 

Last year in checking up errors in sales slips 
our. firm saved $6,000. The following subjects 
are some of the things taught :— 

1. Check writing. This is the original rec- 
ord of all sales system and must be inaugurated 
as well as accuracy. 

2. Salesmanship. Based on scientific knowl- 
edge of job and of the psychology underlying 
it, combining attention, interest, appreciation, 
desire, decision and action. 

3. Textiles. The differences in sources of 

silk, wool, cotton or flax, as well as differences 
in manufacture, and talking points of each. 
'4, Floor managers are trained to assume ali 
responsibilities of their division and just what 
their authority should be is clearly outlined for 
them. We are endeavoring to depart from the 
type of former “floor walker.” He is taught to 
eliminate labor turnover as much as possible. 

5. Messengers and_ stock people’ are 
taught the value of organization, personal hy- 
giene and the working out of a budget for their 
personal use, in order that they may spend their 
money judiciously. These girls and boys have 
probably never earned $12.00 to $15.00 per 
week before and to help them spend their earn- 
ings with proper judgment is a big task. 

6. Shoe-shine boys and jumpers on delivery 
wagons are taught to realize that they are part 
of the essential organizat'on and that they repre- 
sent the firm. 

7. Inspectors and wrappers are taught much 
the same things as the messengers and _ stock 
people with the addition of principles of selling 
and office work. 

8. Assistant buyers are taught buying, selling, 
how to keep stock, publicity, good English, how 
to handle correspondence, budget and _ invest- 
ment along with color and design applied to re- 
tail selling. We give series of lectures in the 
store on color combinations and designs. 

9. Executives are taught to realize their re- 
sponsibilities to their co-workers professionally 
and financially, ethically and intellectually. 

By means of educational direction in stores we 
are steadily raising many groups of people above 
their present sordid viewpoint to higher levels 
of appreciation along many lines. The educa- 


tional director’s many-sided activities cover 


cultural, economic and social phases. 

There should be a careful selection and elim- 
ination of women who enter this field. Every- 
one is not suited fo this type of work. If all are 
permitted to take courses a situation will develop 
parallel to that resulting from our present-day 
methods of normal school. Many girls enter- 
ing normal schools are unfit physically, mentaily 
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and morally, but they are: permitted to Braduage: 
as so-called teachers. 

The requirements of an educational director 
are exacting. She must be a_ well-balanced 
woman with a college or vocational training, 
possess good business judgment and the homely 
thing we call “horse sense.” She must be 
strong, fine and just, capable of leadership in its 
truest sense. She must be generous and above 
petty jealousy, as well as enthusiastic, with abil- 
ity to inspire and stimulate others with a desire 


for knowledge. Study creates knowl- 
edge; knowledge can be put to work. 
Work intelligently done creates enthusiasm. 


Enthusiasm wisely directed jeads to success. 
It is necessary that she have culture and refine- 
ment if she is to uphold ideals for large groups 
of women or men. She must possess a breadth 
of vision and be able to awaken ambition for fu- 


“also 
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fure achievement and. development. She must 
“synipathetic ahd comprehensible of 
others’ troubles and ideas, and take a true hu- 
manitarian interest both collectively and individ- 
ually. She must almost be a pioneer in spirit 
with much initiative and executive ability. 

The failure of one educational director may 
affect hundreds. Personality and brains are 
most essential. 

Retail stores also offer opportunities to women 
as salespeople who earn as high as $40.00 to 
$50.00 per week. There are women buyers 
and designers in many departments; merchandise 
managers; advertisers; welfare workers; employ- 
ment managers and personal directors. As a 
result of some pioneers who have dared to take 
store positions, the standards are being raised 
both in working conditions and housing and in 
service rendered the buying public. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


BY MISS MILDRED NASON | 


Psychiatric social work, like mental hygiene, 
helps in the care of those suffering from, or in 
danger of developing mental disorder. It aids 
the study of mental disease in its various forms 
and reactions. The work is not limited to the in- 
sane or psychotic. It has to do also with the 
feeble-minded and with the big group of cases not 
insane, not feeble-minded, ‘but psychoneurotic 
and psychopathic. It is in this latter group that 
most of the war cases are grouped. 

You are primarily interested for the opportun- 
ities for women. I have grouped them under 
various heads. 

1. Court Work. In court work, disposition 
of many cases is dependent upon mental exam- 
inations both by doctors and psychologists and 
the history of ancestry. Mental examinations 
are often incomplete without a full  so- 
cial, personal and family history of the individual, 
therefore courts by leaps and bounds are de- 
manding psychiatric social workers to co-operate 
and to work with the psychiatricist. Dr. Healy 
and his book on Delinquency brings this out. 
Dr. Adler is doing big work along this line ia 
Chicago. There are follow-up problems for the 
social worker in the case of every adult or juve- 
nile not committed to state hospitals by the 
court, but found to be abnormal or subnormal. 
The latter cases mean long. continued super- 
vision, while the former often mean histories for 
disposition. 

2. .Mental Hygiene Societies. These societies 
are seeking workers for educational work in 
order that the mental health of the community 
can be helped. This is done by educating teach- 
ers, clubs, societies, to the particular faults and 
danger signals in mental development which 
should be guarded against and cared for as soon 
as they are noticed. The public is gradually 
becoming informed as to the causes of crime, the 
depressing results of syphilis, alcoholic and drug 
habits in producing insanity, and the influence of 


heredity in increasing the number of feeble- 
minded. Workers are needed all over the coun- 
try to carry on these educational programs. 
These societies are also establishing mental 
clinics throughout the states for treatment of 
mental disorders. 

(The workers often have to break down preju- 
dices against hospital treatment for those who. 
need it and to assist in legal proceedings ii 
necessary. At these clinics it is mecessary to 
supervise and re-establish in normal life, patients 
discharged from hhospitals. The latter involves 
case work, which the charts will illustrate in a 
few moments.) 

3. Hospital Work. Psychopathic hospitals, 
neurological clinics, insane hospitals are all de- 
manding more and more of an increased staf 
of workers to do case work and obtain history 
for diagnosis. 

4. The after-care departments of the Red 
Cross are taking on psychiatric social workers. 
Some time ago the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance at Washington had discharged from military 
and naval service during the last war 641.900 
men with disability. _ More are still being dis- 
charged daily and our military hospitals are by 
no means empty. A proportion of these cases 
will demand long-continued care. A_ still 
smaller proportion will demand specialized care 
at the hands of psychiatric workers. 

The army made use of the psychiatric social 
worker at their mental hospitals. The worker 
at Plattsburg stated: “It is interesting to note 
that histories were obtained in ninety per cent. 0° 
the cases referred for investigation at the mil- 
itary hospital for war neuroses at. Plattsburg, 
New York Army Hospital, No. 30. The major- 
ity of the replies were of value not only from 
a medical standpoint, giving the hospital author- 
ities a clearer insight into the present condition 
of these soldiers, but from a sociological 
standpoint, showing the environments from 
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which they came. A large percentage 
of the reports definitely placed the 
soldiers’ condition as not occurring in line 
of duty but gave a clear past history of nervous 
and mental disorder.” 

“In this way,” continued the worker, “psy- 
chiatric social work is contributed to the ad- 
vancement of social psychiatry as an aid to diag- 
noses and as a guide in treatment. The social 
records of data show social and psychological 
value in research as well as nervous and mental 
diseases.” 

5. Industry. That knowledge of human be- 
havior and better understanding of the individual 
is a direct economic value is felt when one real- 
izes that psychiatric social workers are asked 
for in industry. Miss Marv Jarrett, associate 
director of the Smith College Training School 
for Social Work, is engaged on an investigation 
of mental hygiene of industry. This is of double 
significance when one realizes that the work is 
being undertaken under the auspices of the 
Engineering Foundation Organization of the 
United Engineering Society. Her work carries 
her into contact with practical conditions in se- 
lected plants and one of her first steps, it is 
hoped, will be a course in mental hygiene for 
employment managers. (This works both ways 
and it is not inconceivable to us that psychiatric 
social workers will soon be employment 
managers.) 

Mr. Tead, a personnel worker, once stated that 
a percentage of labor unrest was really patho- 
logical and might be called industrial psychoses. 
If this is so, the psychiatric social worker has 
a place in industry. Ip the November, 1919, is-- 
sue there is a splendid article on Psychology and 
Industrial Hygiene. The writer points out that 
the psychiatric social worker is needed for the 
following reasons:— 
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(a) Prophylaxis of mental backwardness by 
adapting the worker to his environment. 

(b) In treating psychiatric cases when they 
arise in a rational way, according to the facts of 
each case and considering each as_ psychiatric 
phenomena. (Many forms of feebleness that 
until recently have been given names as the 
groucher, piker, the trouble-maker and the hobo, 
et cetera.) 

This would mean physical examinations, men- 
tal examinations, keeping in personal touch with 
employees. Individual problems, by means of 
good foremen, a system for watching individual 
efficiency or a sympathetic point of view in the 
employment management. It is being able to 
salvage the men might  other- 
wise be fired. The need is springing up of 
training the industrial doctor to a knowledge of 
problems of human nature and we have no 
trained workers. 

I believe that all social work that is well done 
is psychiatric; by that I mean that without the 
knowledge of the emotion, behavior, and one 
might say sociology, psychiatry, psychology, no 
worker is efficient. There is a psychiatric trend 
in all casework. It may be recessive, it may be 
present dominantly. (Disease, vice, degeneracy 
and poverty may one, all or several be present. 
If poverty is due to disease it is mecessarv to 
treat the disease, etc.) 

Dr. Richard Cabot was the most important 
single factor in the development of psychiatric 
social work in many years. — 

An excellent course in psychiatric social work 
is given at Smith College covering a period of 
fourteen months. 

(The speaker then demonstrated the develop- 
ment in certain types of psychiatric cases bv 
means of charts. This was followed by a ¢is- 
cussion.) 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR A. W. BROWNE 


Cornell University 


Professor Browne stated that he sent out fifty- 
seven copies of a personal letter to plants em- 
ploying both men and women as commercial 
chemists in various capacities, in order to get 


first hand information as to whether women 


have made good in this field. 

Some of the industries included explosives, 
firearms, chemicals, dye-stuffs, iron mining, auto- 
mobiles, zinc, iron, copper, celluloid, varnish, 
dairy and food preparations, Beaverboard prep- 
arations, rubber abrasives, electro-chemical, fire 
protection and hospital research. - 

There are three types of work for the commer- 
cial chemists :— | 

First—In the operation or production depart- 
ment (the most important branch of industry in 
the opinion of the operators), 


Second—Laboratories of various kinds. 

Third—Research. 

In most instances where women had not been 
employed reasons were given, such as inaccessi- 
bility to plants, night shifts, and the fact that 
operating managers were trained from chemists 
and the concerns involved felt that women were 
not as suitable for this work as men. 

Women as a whole have made good as_ com- 
mercial chemists. The most common complaint 
against women advancing was due to the tempo- 
rariness of the service rendered. Experience 
has caused firms to hesitate about putting women 
in positions of advancement on account of their 
leaving positions to get married about the time 
when their service, for reason of its length, js 
proving ta be most yaluable to the firm, 
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Other complaints were that women lacked 
confideace in themselves. For routine work 
they are more accurate than men but slower. 

Professor Browne read an article from a chem- 
ical journal where the Society of Women Chem- 
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ists in Germany are pleading with women to 
avoid this profession. 

In closing he stated that he was satisfied that 
women had succeeded in this field and that :n 
time many of the obstacles would be removed. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


MISS FRANCES PERKINS 


New York State Industria] Commission 


Miss Perkins brought up various problems 
that must be met with in connection with indus- 
try and told of possibilities in fields involved. In 
part she said that industrial hygiene brings up 
questions that must be answered. Sanitation 
and lighting of industrial plants and communities 
has only begun. Research work-along all lines 
must be conducted by one who has been trained 
properly. 

Health hazards need to be mapped out. We 
should know something of these hazards before 
‘sending our young boys and girls to work. We 
know. very little of industrial poisons or of their 
relative effect on women over that of men. The 
only case known of poisoning more effective on 
women -than men is that of lead poisoning, which 
affects the regenerative organs, in many _in- 


stances leaving the women, affected sterile. In ~ 


the case of industries of grinding processes, legis- 
lation has been passed prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women in these industries on account 
of high mortality from tuberculosis. We are 
not certain, however, that- women are more sus- 
ceptible to this disease under these conditions 
than men. The factor of woman power versus 
man power enters very often in such legislation. 
In the above case the men’s union did not want 
women to enter their industry on account of the 
probable lessening of wages. 

Every examination of women factory workers 
reveals physical defects and disorders which can 


he avoided. The problems of amounts of weight 
which should be lifted by a woman, vertically 
and horizontally, as well as pushed by women, are 
yet unsolved. The French have attacked the 
problem, but have not wholly solved it. 

The problem of fatigue is, no doubt, the most 
interesting problem we have to face. In some 
cities we have mneurasthenic clinics. Industrial 
neurasthenia must be studied from the point of 
view of the psychiatricists and the physiologists. 
The study of relation of monotony to noise is 
another interesting . study. This factor enters 
into strikes most often; it stands to reason that 
people are going to have some good reason be- 
fore casting aside the means of getting - their 
daily bread. 

Industrial medicine involves hard and mA 
training in biology. chemistry and _ physics. 
There is a large field, but it is one for the pioneer, 
and the girl that enters this field will have to 
make her own way, expecting the rewards of the 
pioneer. 

Personnel management © should not be dealt 
with by amateurs. Only a person of the sound- 


‘est judgment can get through these intricacies. 


In some concerns they have begun by giving - a 
roving commission to persons, to investigate the 


causes of unrest, imefficiency and other defi- 
ciencies. Human relationship is the largest 
factor involved in this line of work. This field 


might be called industrial psychology. 


THE INSCRUTABLE ACCIDENT 


BY A. W. WHITNEY 
General Manager, National Workman’s Compensation Service Bureau 


Safety at first sight is not an idea to conjure 
with, it is almost negative in its appeal and seems 
to limit the adventure and zest in life. Where 
then does it get its supreme strength and 
beauty? 

This is the explanation that I make to myself. 
Of all the riddles of a difficult world nothing is 
more inscrutable than an _ accident. What 
powers or processes in heaven, or earth, or un- 
der the earth are furthered by the crushing out 
of the life of an innocent, happy child, what man- 
ner of bargain is this in which joy and merri- 
ment, in which a parent’s love and pride are bar- 
tered for bleeding flesh and ruined hopes? I 
give it up, it is past understanding. There is 
only one thing I see clearly and that is to stamp 
it out, fo make the world over into a place where 
such damnable things shall not happen, to make 


ing. 


the world a place that shall be animated by a 
purpose and not by soulless chance. 

The other side of the bargain is to be found 
if at all here—in the purifying, cleansing rush of 
this mighty purpose. This was the stream that 
the workmen who organized the National Safety 
Council unearthed and it seems verily to flow 
from the foundation of the universe. 

Two things then are explained: First, why 
safety education belongs in the school. It be- 
longs there because the child has the right to 
have this great moral force in his life. Second, 
why safety education has beén so long in com- 
It has been so long if coming because it 
could not be taught as it shduld be taught until 
it had taken on this moral, this spiritual quality, 
until it had gained the momentum that would 


_ carry it surging into the heart of life, 


UP-f0-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS. 


Some reforms move rapidly. The first work- 
men’s compensation state law in the country was 
enacted in 1911. Today forty-two states, in addi- 
tien to Porto Rico, Alaska and Hawai, protect 
their working men in case of accident. So also 
does the Federal government. Ass a rule, ail 
employments, except farm labor and domestic 
service, are thus covered. The compensation 
ranges from 50% to 662-3% of the regular 
wages. 

In all but six states compensation is made cer- 
tain by requiring employers to insure their risk, 
and sixteen states have state funds to provide 
insurance at cost. Vocational rehabilitation 
has been neglected, but already nine states have 
authorized tthe giving of aid in re-educating and 
finding employment for industrial cripples. It 
has been said: “A compenSation law is, in these 
days, one of the tests by which men judge the 
social status of a state.” 

Three hundred and seventy-eight cities in the 
United States have already voted a memorial 
building for the soldiers in the World War. 

MORTALITY STATISTICS FOR 1918. 

On February 2 the Census Bureau released 
its annual report of mortality statistics 
in the country for the year 1918. There were 
1,471,367 deaths—a rate of 18 per 1,000 
population—the highest rate on record, due to 
the influenza epidemic. Over 32% of total 
deaths were due to influenza and pneumonia. 
Organic heart disease, tuberculosis, acute ne- 
phritis, Bright’s disease and cancer were respon- 
sible for 27%—the first leading with 124,668 
deaths and the last showing 65,340. 
Apoplexy caused 64,904 deaths, diarrhea and 
enteritis, 59,109; arterial diseases, 19,027; dia- 
betes, 12,927; ‘bronchitis, 12,783; diphtheria, 
11,280; typhoid fever caused only 10,210, a de- 
crease of 65% since 1890. 

Deaths from external causes numbered 82,349, 
a notable decrease over 1917. Falls caused 
10,330 deaths; railroads, 8,610; automobiles, 
7,526; burns, 6,638; drowning, 5,633; asphyxia- 
tion, 3,371; mine accidents, 2,497; machinery, 
2,371; street cars, 2,366; other vehicles, 2,337; 
suicides, 9,937; homicides, 5,508; effects of heat 
other than burns, 1,146; other external causes, 
14,180. 

— 
ARE WE HEALTHY? 

Dr. W. S. Rankin, president of the American 
Health Association, recently made some startling 
statements as to the physical and mental health 
of the American people. He says that of the 
110,000,000 45,000,000 are physically imperfect; 
3,000,000 in bed all the time; 2,000,000 contract 
venereal diseases each year; from 2,000,000 to 


3,000,000 are cases of hookworm and malaria. 
Only 37,000,000 are fairly healthy and 19,000,000 
in full vigor. He also states that there are 
more people in insane asylums than in colleges 
and universities, and more money spent upon 
them. He uses these impressive facts as argu- 
ments for a National Department of Public 
Health, which would directly aid in building up 
the health of the people, and indirectly accelerate 
and support the good work being done by local 
and state departments and such organizations as 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 


An official of the inland revenue service states 
that the figure generally accepted for British 
capital invested abroad was £3,500,000,000, while 
foreign capital invested there amounted to about 
£200,000,000. 

EXPLORING THE ANTARCTIC. 


England will send a great exploring ex- 
pedition to the South Pole next June, prepared 
to spend five years in the Antarctic region. The 
government pays the bill, which will amount 
(based on normal rates of exchange) to about 
three-quarters of a million dollars. Its prime 
object is not scientific but economic. It is be- 
lieved the Antarctic contains resources whose ex- 
ploitation will prove commercially profitable. It 
is proposed to make the final “dash” to the pole 
by airplane. Dr. John L. Cope—surgeon and 
biologist of the Shackelton expedition—will be 
in command. Mineral and other deposits wiil 
be studied, also the location and migration of 
whales of economic value and weather condi- 
tions as influencing similar. conditions in Aus- 
tralasia and South Africa. The Antarctic con- 
tinent will be circumnavigated. 

—o—— 
MOUNT HOLYOKE AIDS GIRLS TO CHOOSE 
LIFE WORK. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
does not intend to turn its graduates adrift 
with no preparation for definite work. A 
systematic attempt is made to assist every student 
to decide early in her college career what profes- 
sion or occupation she desires to follow. Lec- 
tures are given on all the leading fields for 
woman’s efforts, supplemented .by lectures by 
experts from those lines of labor. Most en- 
couraging results have been attained. Prac-- 
tically entire graduating classes, by elective 
courses, are fitted for special vocations, and 
nearly all “stick” to.the vocation chosen. Ia 
the class of 1919, with 184 living graduates there 
are 80 teachers, 43 are in business, 13 in scientific 
work, 11 in social and religious work, 6 in library 
work, 5 at home, 3 are nurses and 2 are artists, 
while journalism, gymnastic and the position of a 
companion each have one representative. Only 
13 reports are missing. 
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paigns, but it now seems like very small work, 
but it was a seed-sowing time, apparently. 

Now a five-hundred-dollar increase comes 
more easily than did fifty dollars twenty years 
ago. The public is ripe for the consideration 
of this question. The socio-political axis is 
tipping the right way. ' 

The American people have already had two 
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DRIVE NOW FOR SALARIES 


There is always a right time to do any good 
thing, and failure to appreciate this is one of the 
tragedies in the activities of well-intentioned 
persons. 
~ Rascals and rogues of all degrees of evil-intent 
are experts in the selection of the right time to 
misapply their talent and skill, while many good 
people with a great message and a noble mission 
are almost criminally stupid in the presentation 
of their message and the promotion of their 
mission. | 

There are 360 days in the year when it is stupid 
to spray fruit trees, while there are often five 
days in the year in which neglect of spraying 
loses the entire crop. . 

This is the time to focus public attention on 
salary adjustment. The public is as susceptible 
to a social or economic “epidemic” as to the 
influenza. No one can tell “whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth.” 

To change the figure, the seed is planted, sown 
or drilled long before the ripening, Winter 
wheat survives a dreary winter and a frozen soil, 
but when the earth’s axis tips to the south the 
sun finds a warm welcome, 

Patiently some of us have been sowing the 
seed of justice to teachers. Thirty years ago 
we were roundly denounced by some profes- 
sional men in high places for taking a low view 
of the teacher’s mission. , Here and there slight 
inoreases were effected. Fifty dollars a year 
increase in our home city brought us much 
credit. From England and even from Cape Col- 
ony came appreciative resolutions because of 
slight advances in teachers’ salaries as an echo 
of our activities. We went to cities like Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh to join in salary cam- 


surprises as to the tipping of the axis. Men 
and women sowed the seed of prohibition for 
half a century with slight evidence of the life 
of the seed. It was winter wheat they were 
sowing, and a long winter it was, too, but in its 
own good time the axis tipped the right way and 
the conscience of the American people warmed 
up, and from Maine to Arizona, from Florida to 
Oregon there was a new world, politically and 
socially. 

For half a century and more Susan B. 
Anthony and Lucy Stone drilled into the Amer- 
ican thought the seed of suffrage. It was winter 
wheat and a cold world over which they ran 
their seed-drilling machine, but all at once the 
smile of Carrie Chapman Catt and the social 
grace of Maude Wood Park were a benediction 
upon the long-waiting seed of the pioneers, and 
even Pennsylvania and Massachusetts led in the 
Resurrection morn for the faith and hope of 
their noble suffrage progenitors. 

Now the child is having his day, as man and 
woman have ‘had their day. The politico- 
economic axis is tipping the child’s way, and 
whether it be the teacher’s salary, a new building 
or a playground, the child is provided for. 

The cost will play no part in the provision for 
the children of today. For years the saloon- 


_ keeper plied his nefarious art because the li- 


censes produced enormous revenue, but the loss 
of revenue from licenses played no possible part 
when the attention of the public was focused 
upon the benefits of no-license. So the cost 
of good schools will not create a ripple upon the 
economic waters when it is a question of saving 
and improving the public schools of America. 

Of course, tax-dodgers will not like it. Those 
who had a fat revenue, directly or indirectly, 
from the saloon and its twin fiend will never 
like the law that shut off their supply of ill-gotten 
gain. The political gang, in high places and 
low, that had become experts in manipulating 
indifferent men-voters are not happy that women 
are in the game with higher ideals and greater 
intensity of purpose than men. had. 

The first cousins of the saloonists and the 
political tricksters will wince at the investment 
in better future men and women, but their weep- 
ing, wailing and gnashing of teeth will be un- 


_ ‘heeded by the great American public. 


This is the time for live men and women to 


drive hard for the best things possible for the 


schools. 
In the language of the street-—“Go to it.” 


Cotton reached the fabulous price of 39.75 


cents a pound in the New York market Decem- 


ber 3. 


‘ 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY HAS THE RECORD 


It has long been known that Los Angeles 
County, California, has an unusually large pro- 
portion of high school students, but attention has 
not been called, so far as we know, to the really 
phenomenal facts about the high school enroll- 
ment by which it appears that there are one-half 
as many students in the high school as there 
are pupils in the elementary schools. Los 
Angeles County receives more than one- 
fifth ot the State School Fund. The sem 
annual allotment is $470,144, while the State 
Fund yields only $2,475,643. The allotment is 
on the basis of $6.67 for each elementary student, 
and $4.58 for each high school student. _ In Los 
Angeles County there are 26,246 high school 
students, and 52,464 are in the elementary 
schools, 


PATRI IN BOSTON 


Angelo Patri, a most fascinating speaker on a 
most captivating topic, will lecture at Boston 
University on Saturday, May 1, 688 Boylston 
street, at 10 o'clock, and will speak at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy street, at 1 
o'clock on the same day. At 

jniversity there will be an hour for questions, 
val at the ‘Twentieth Century Club there will be 
an after-hour at the smoker for discussion. He 
is “A School Master of the Great City,” who has 
been made famous by the book by that name 
(Maemillans), which he made famous. Every- 
one will be welcome to the Boston University 
lecture. No tickets required. 


THE COPPER-FESS BILL 


Senator Copper of Kansas and Congressman 
Fess of Ohio have introduced a bill in their 
representative branches of Congress initiating 
National Physical Education, for which the Na- 
tional Physical Education section of the Na- 
tional Playground Association of America 
stands sponsor. 

This measure calls for the appropriation of 
$10,000,000 from the Federal treasury for the 
first, year, to be distributed to the various states 
according to school populations. The funds 
given to the states will help to establish, under 
independent state control, thorough-going 
physical education for all children between the 
ages of six and eighteen years. In order to 
benefit from the Federal funds, states are re- 
quired to appropriate a sum equal to the Federal 
allotment and to establish a comprehensive pro- 
gram of physical education for all children be- 
tween the designated ages. This means 
$20,000,000 the first year and something like 
$50,000,000 a year thereafter. 

No one can question the importance of the pro- 
gram suggested, and so many eminent men and 
women advocate this measure and so many 


agencies are co-operating in the promotion of 
it that we assume that it will become a law, and 
it would be most presumptive for us to hesi- 


tate to join the great body of our personal and 
professional friends in their advocacy of the bill, 
whatever our convictions may have been. 


A MOST UNFORTUNATE UNFOUNDED 
STATEMENT 


The rumors of trouble arising from the fol- 
lowing statement which appeared in a publica- 
tion just after the Cleveland meeting have come 
into the open :— 

“At 8 o’clock election morning Kendall was 
not the nominee. The machine had ground out 
another candidate. Threat of open revolt 
brought a compromise and Kendall.” 

Referring to this statement, Superintendent 
Frank B. Cooper of Seattle, chairman of the 
nominating committee, writes as follows :— 

“The nominating committee of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence met at 4 o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon of the convention and 
unanimously agreed upon its nominees. There 
was no other meeting of the committee and no 
conference between any of the members of the 
committee following the first meeting. We 
agreed to nominate Calvin N. Kendall at that 
first meeting, and it was done.” 

We had assumed that this was the case, but 
no one could say that it was so except a mem- 
ber of the committee, and it is a matter of great 
satisfaction that the chairman of the commit- 
tee has spoken so emphatically regarding it and 
we are sure that every educational paper will 
gladly print his statement. 

Mr. Cooper also says: “The men who served 
with me on that committee are all honorable 
and reputable men. They and I are maligned 
and insulted by that statement and I demand 
a retraction.” 

Of course he will receive such retraction, if he 
has not received it already, and that also must 
be given the widest possible publicity. 

WHAT IS THE INTERPRETATION? 


Our readers will probably agree that the 
Journal of Education is not inclined to be over 
suspicious and we have hesitated to refer to the 
following paragraphs of a letter written to a 
superintendent of city schools urging that the 
writer be employed to help the superintendent 
at a cost of $250. 

“My earnest desire is to work with you and 
through you; to give you the benefit of my many 
years of study, experience, and proving the solu- 
tion of this perplexing problem in such a way 
as to greatly increase your power, influence. and 
effectiveness, and not in any way impair them. 

“Only ‘where superintendent and board have 
refused to respond, have I finally agreed to make 
investigation and report to mayor, council, civic 
association or local paper. I regret that in a 
number of cases this has resulted in a demand 
for change of administration.” 

In a letter to the board of education at the 
same time is this sentence: “J have written your 


| 
“a 


board several times and have received no response. 
. May I hear from you on this matter?” 

The italic in his first sentence are his; those 
in the other paragraphs are ours. 

Are we over suspicious in getting an impres- 
sion that this is a very close approach to black- 
mailing? 

What other interpretation can be put upon it? 
If it is blackmailing why should not the United 
States Post Office take cognizance of it? 

Will some of the “number of cases” in which 
“this has resulted in a demand for change of 
administration,” because he “finally agreed to 
make investigation and report to mayor, coun- 
cil, civic association, or local papers” please let 
us know, for if there is a dangerous scheme of 
blackmailing, directly or indirectly, the courts 
should certainly pass upon the matter. 


THOMPSON’S BEST 


Superintendent Frank V. Thompson of Bos- 
ton said recently that the most pernicious influ- 
ence today is the spirit of distrust the pupils 
breathe in on the street and from their parents. 
“We must restore confidence in government or 
government will fail. It is an American weak- 
ness, this lack of confidence in our leaders. 
We begin to mistrust them as soon as we place 
them in high positions,” 


THE NEW YORK PRINCIPALS 


Few educational privileges have we appreci- 
ated as much as being a guest at the New York 
principals’ banquet on April 17. 

New York City has 472 principals, of whom 
243 are women and 229 are men. Until two 
years ago there were two principals’ associa- 
tions, but now there is one, and Miss Olive M. 
Jones is president of the amalgamated associa- 
tion, and no more sane, energetic, brilliant 
leadership could have been desired by the most 
reactionary man-principal. The appreciation of 
her associates was in evidence in-many ways 
that evening, but especially when Principal Am- 
brose Cort of Public School 73, Brooklyn, pre- 
sented her, in the name of her associates,. with 
the florist’s highest art in rose creation. 

The unusual feature of the evening was the 
non-traditional character of the program, rep- 
resenting, as it did, the community service of 
the schools, under the general topic: “Training 
the Boy and the Girl in Civic Responsibility.” 
There were addresses by the official leaders of 
the five leading community activities of the 


young people, and a response in each case by a | 


principal, showing how masterfully the schools 
were doing their part in that activity. 

This gave the best possible demonstration of 
- the patriotic devotion of the teachers under the 
inspirational leadership of the principals in 
Americanizing the children of the peoples of all 
lands. The Big Five were the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Girl Scouts, National Child Wel- 
fare, Thrift, and the American Red Cross. 
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PRESIDENT COFFMAN 


Lotus D. Coffman is president-elect of the 
University of Minnesota. We said recently, 
editorially, that he was more likely to be elected 
to a college presidency than any other of the 
young men of his class. We had no knowledge 
at that time that there was to be so early a 
demonstration of the truth of our statement. 

We think no other man of his years and length 
of university experience has been called to a 
position of such prominence and responsibility. 

An interesting feature of this selection is the 
fact that he goes from. the deanship of educa- 
tion, as did Dean Jessup to the. presidency of 
the State University of Iowa. President A. 
Ross Hill of the State University of Missouri 
went from the deanship of education at Cornell, 
and President Elmer Ellsworth Brown of the 
University of the City of New York’s previous 
university work had been as dean of education 
in the University of California, and President 
Bruce Payne of Peabody University went from 
the deanship of education in the University of 
Virginia. President Stratton D. Brooks of the 
State University of Oklahoma went from the city 
superintendency of Boston, and President 
Chandler of William and Mary College went 
from the city superintendency of Richmond. 
President Barrows, recently elected president of 
the State University of California, has majored 
in education and was elected primarily because 
of his success in educational administration. 

These examples of university appreciation of 
education, in college and out, have large sig- 
nificance. In every case these men have made 
good. No other line of university professors 
has contributed so largely to the presidencies of 
universities and none has a better record of suc- 
cess in university presidencies. 

We congratulate Dr. Coffman, but the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota more, and _ the educational 
profession most. 


QUIT SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


Simplified spelling no longer has the sanction, 
either official or tacit, of the Modern Language 
Association of America as an organization. 
Its use in the association’s publications was 
abandoned recently by a vote of the association 
at its annual meeting, because it was declared to 
be making no progress, and because it offended 
some of the members of the association. 
Simplified spelling had been used by the associa- 
tion for eleven years. 

FIRST IN SAFETY FIRST 


State Superintendent L. N. Hines of Indiana 
was the first state official to put safety education 
in a Teachers’ Manual with a plan for attending 


to safety education every day in the eight ele- 
mentary grades. 


Amherst College professors are to have an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. in salaries. 
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COOK COUNTY EDUCATIONAL DRIVE 


.BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS G, BLAIR 


[In Educational Press Bulletin.] 


Throughout the war it became very custom- 
ary to call every effort a campaign or a drive. 
When a state superintendent of schools or a 
county superintendent announces an educational 
drive most people have a rather definite idea of 
what is meant, but it is impossible for anyone 
even in his imagination to picture with any de- 
gree of accurdcy just what an educational drive 
is. In fact, every drive differs from every one 
that preceded it and every one that comes after 
it in sO many ways as to make impossible any 
worthwhile definition. The county superintend- 
ent of Cook County conceived and carried out 
an educational drive for all the schools of his 
county outside Chicago. 

The territory was divided up into five districts. 
In each one of these five districts there is a 
country life director, who, with the county su- 
perintendent, for weeks prepared for the be- 
ginning of this educational event. Teachers, 
pupils, school directors and patrons were told 
about the coming drive. Each district in the 
territory had some particular assignment to 
carry out. Some twenty persons constituted 
what might be called the flying squadron or bat- 
talion, if you prefer. This group of men and 
women was on duty from Monday morning at 
9 o’clock until about 11 o’clock Friday evening 
of the same week. 

In addition to this group there were scores of 
local educational leaders who took part in the 
campaign. During the daytime the meetings 
were held in the larger centres and were at- 
tended mainly by teachers, although at each one 
of these meetings there were members of the 
boards of education and of various local clubs 
and organizations. In almost every one of the 
day meetings some of the pupils of the schools 

This was noticeably so in the evening meet- 
ings in the smaller towns and villages and rural 
school districts. . Two, three or four districts 
would unite at some central point for a meeting. 
The speakers and entertainers would go to these 
places mainly in automobiles. .Some of the 
regular corps of workers spoke at four such 
meetings in ohne evening. Of course, one 


couldn’t say all that he wanted to say in the 


brief time allotted to him. It is surprising, 
however, to most individuals to find that they 
can say almost everything that needs to be said 
in a surprisingly short time. The evening meet- 
ings were unusually well attended and repre- 


sented eyery phase of the social life in the vari- 


ous communities. Everyone at all familiar with 
Cook County knows that the county is just a 
sort of an overflow meeting from the city of 
Chicago. All of the social elements which one 
finds in Chicago he will find in that portion of 
the county which surrounds the city. 

It was therefore interesting to those who 
worked for five days to discover the different 
types of communities and peoples he met in the 
towns, villages and open country of this county. 
The regular corps of workers covered a great 
variety of topics. A group of trained nurses 
spoke on health; an Italian harpist played good 
selections; a person well versed in the use of the 
victrola in schools gave demonstrations of its 
educational and artistic value; a leader in games 
and folk dances gave exhibitions of what could 
be done in this line. Brief descriptions of the 
meaning of school work and its relationship to 
community life were the main themes of the 
other speakers. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
campaign was the organization of fairs or edu- 
cational exhibits. These community fairs which 
began in a small way several years ago have 
now come to be annual institutions of real edu- 
cational value. Anything which the children 
have produced in school or in their homes or on 
the farm is exhibited at these fairs. Processions 
of children through the streets of some of the 
villages and towns were some of the most not- 
able and impressive incidents of the week’s work. 
The regular corps of workers met once each day 
either for luncheon or for dinner. On these oc- 
casions local leaders, including the city officials 
and presidents of clubs, were usually present. It 
would be unwise for anyone to attempt an ap- 
praisement of the educational value of such a 
campaign. It would be especially difficult if not 
impossible for one who took part in it to make 
such an appraisement. 

It seemed altogether worthwhile and one can- 
not understand why the educational life, thought 
and enthusiasm of-a county have not been aroused 
and stirred by such a movement. In some places 
it may have been so superficial as to leave no 
permanent results, but when one thinks of the 
effort made in each one of these communities by 
teachers, pupils, boards of education and local 
organizations to prepare for the campaign and 
the evident interest and enthusiasm with which 
they did their parts, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that it will be followed by good edu- 
cational resylts, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE LIBRARY AND 
THE SCHOOLS. 


(a) Why Teachers Should Know the Resources of 
the Library. 

(1) The place assigned the public library by general 
comsent is that of an integral part of our system of pub- 
lac and free education. (2) Schools and library, as two 
branches of one system, must work together. Each in its 
own field supplements the work of the other. (3) To 
accomplish this most economically and to the greatest 
advantage, each must know the activities and possibili- 
ties of the other. 

(b) The Field of Each. 

(1) The school, during a short period of the child’s 
life, within well-defined courses, teaches how to read 
and, so far as time and course allows, what to read. 
For most pupils the results are at best meagre. The 
reading habit and skill in reading are both acquired by 
much reading and usually only thus. Few children ever 
learn to read readily—with understanding. (2) The 
library must supplement the school reading by promot- 
ing extensive reading during school years when children 
are the greatest readers, and through life. This de- 
mands cordial relations and intelligent co-operation be- 
tween schools and library authorities, between teachers 
and librarians. 

(c) Help Teachers May Expect From the Newark 
Library. 

1, Books which may be borrowed for a month. 
Cards are issued to non-resident teachers in Newark 
schools. 

2. Magazines. 1,270 in the library. Extra copies of 


_ educational magazines subscribed to for circulation to 
teachers. 


8. Picture collection. Includes 515,000 pictures. Spe- 


cial collections of pictures have been gathered for geog- 
raphy, history, holidays, seasons, birds, flowers, etc. 

4. Visual aids. 2,000 objects lent by the Museum for 
classroom use. Includes models of a log cabin, Indian 
tepee, medieval castle, Plymouth 1620, dolls in costume, 
industrial processes, physiological models, minerals, birds, 
relief maps, etc. A complete catalog is distributed to 
teachers. 

5. Special lists of books on art, science or other speci- 
fic subjects of interest to teachers. Examples: Nature 
_ study—supplementing books, short stories for reading 
aloud, stories to tell, books about the American Revolu- 
:tion, ete., for distribution. 

6. Books in schoolrooms: traveling school libraries. 
Thé teacher makes the request and chooses the books 
herself, or the library selects them for-her. A library 
includes from twenty-five to forty books, a certain per 
cent. of which usually bear on school work. For aid in 
the selection of books for schoolroom libraries the New- 
_ark Library has prepared a list. 

7. Reference work at the library. Books, pictures, 
-Mmagazine articles on certain topics given prominence in 
the school work are temporarily reserved at the library. 
Examples: Chivalry, Newark Administrative Depart- 
ment, Police Department, water supply, Greek life, etc. 

8. The Lending Department contains: A professional 
library for teachers, including books on methods of 
teaching all subjects, books for university extension 
courses and for teachers’ promotion examinations; a 
large collection of econemic and political maps which 
may be used in schoolreoms; duplicated copies of poems 
for class use; a collection of textbooks used in Newark 
and elsewhere; material for use in celebration of all 
special days; a reference collection of poems, readings 


and recitations; plays suitable for school use in all the 


grades; leaflets for classroom use for the study of the 
history, government and industries of Newark. 

9. The School Department contains a model library 
of the best books for children, for the reference use of 
teachers and to serve as a basis for the selection of 
school libraries. It is the business of the assistant in 
charge of the School and Children’s Department to be 
informed on all school matters of the city and to further 
the work of schools and teachers in any way that she can. 

(d) What Teachers May Do for the Library. 

1. Know what there is in a library for teachers and 
pupils. 

2. Keep the library informed of school work and give 
early notice of work to come, so that the library may be 
better prepared to give assistance. 

38. Use great care in recommending books for  chil- 
dren. There are many lists in the school department 
to help teachers in the selection of books for children. 

4. Give children specific instructions about the sub- 
ject or book desired when sending them to work at the 
library. Their wants can then be met more promptly 
and accurately. They go about the work more intelli- 
gently. 

5. Teach the care of books belonging to the school as 
well as to the library. Teach children to use care in 
opening a new book, never to lay a book face down, or 
to turn a leaf corner, or mark or underline; to have 
clean hands. Teach the use of the printed parts of the 
book, the table of contents, index, etc., correlating it 
with subjects in the regular course of study. The li- 
brary has books and pamphlets giving methods of pre- 
senting the matter to children—School and Children’s 
Department, the Free Public Library of Newark, New 
Jersey, January, 1920. 


VITALIZING HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING. 
BY HAROLD S. TUTTLE 
Coquille, Oregon 


A new method of conducting high school debates has 
been tested in Coos county, Oregon, this year. The re- 
sults will be of interest to English teachers primarily; but 
civics teachers, principals and superintendents who have 
followed the experiment consider the results significant 
in other respects as well. 

The central feature of the plan is the freedom of each 
debater to argue on the side of the question which he is 
convinced is right. To make this possible the “team” 
representing a given school does not organize and sub- 
divide the question; but each pupil studies the question 
as a whole, on both sides; then analyzes it in as many 
ways as possible, making himself familiar with all the 
material which he has gathered. On the evening of the 
contest three sub-topics are drawn by the members of 
each team, one hour before the speaking begins. During 
this hour each debater selects the material which applies 
to the phase drawn, and arranges it for presentation 
when his turn comes. 

A concrete account of the Coos county debates will 
perhaps best show how the system works. On February 
13. contests were held at each of the four towns 
participating. A team of three went to one town while 
another team of three remained at home to meet the 
team from another town. The question had been as- 
signed by the state league, in the form, Resolved: That 
conditions in Mexico justify military intervention by the 
United States. 

The state directer, R. W. Prescott, had been asked to 
formulate the three phases to be used. These were 


copied in eight sets, one for each team in the contest, At 


= 
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seven o’clock one set was given each team, the members 
drawing by lot one of the three phases. Each team was 
then given freedom to consult one another, but no coach 
or other person. All material and references were to be 
freely used. Each debater selected the material which 
affected his phase, and organized it ready for presenta- 
tion at eight o’clock. So far as the ether two members 
of the team were familiar with his.material, and could 
use it, each member distributed his notes which applied 
to the other two phases to those who had drawn them. 
Thus some definite team work was possible. 

Each phase was inevitably drawn by one speaker from 
each school; so that two pupils spoke on each phase at 
each place. This permitted immediate rebuttal. 

At Bandon it happened that five speakers argued in 
favor of intervention. At Coquille all six argued against 
that policy. Two members of Coquille’s team at North 
Bend took the negative side while one took the affirma- 
tive. Each of the twenty-four pupils that night sought to 
convince his audience that his viewpoint was correct. 
Each spoke with sincerity and gave his real reasons for 
his own convictions. 

Several of those who served as judges spoke enthusi- 
astically of the plan as a very great improvement over 
the old method of assigning a side to each team; helping 
them to divide the subject; coaching them in writing and 
memorizing an oration of the divisions assigned to each; 
and listening to the cleverness with which they deceived 
the audience into believing what they themselves were 
convinced was false. One can hardly help wondering 
how much our high school forensics have tended to pre- 
vent the sophistry and insincerity which an occasional 
Congressman or Senator exhibits! 

On the other hand, how closely parallel to actual condi- 
tions is the method of studying all sides of a question, 
then giving a clear statement of the issues involved and 
pressing one’s own convictions upon his audience. What 
better training in democracy could a school offer? What 
more practical preparation for citizenship could be pro- 
posed? 

When cleverness in insincere argument is recognized 
as less desirable than individual thinking and genuine 
persuasion, the Carnot plan of debate will supplant the 
present team method in the high schools of our country. 


HOTTEST AND COLDEST PLACES. 


“Where,” asks a correspondent, “is the hottest place in 
the world, and where is the coldest place?” 

If, by “hottest,” the highest temperature is meant, such 
localities will be found in desert regions lying between 
the twentieth and the fortieth parallels—usually at low 
altitudes. At Greenland station, in or near Death Valley, 
California, an unofficial temperature of 139° has been 
recorded. Temperatures ranging from 120° to 130° have 
been reported in Algeria and along the coast of the Red 
Sea. At Verkoyansk, Siberia, a temperature of 94° 
below zero was reported January 15, 1885. 

If, by “hottest,” the total of insolation is meant, the 
answer is different. From December 20 to February 5 
the region around the south pole receives more heat than 
does any part of the torrid zone of equal area, at any 
time of the year, a narrow zone at the tropics possibly 
excepted. During the period noted the sun shines upon 
the south circumpolar region continuously; between the 
tropics, sunshine pereists but little more than twelve 


hours 


4 


in twenty-four. Incidentally, the meteorologist is 
becoming more impressed with the importance of quanti- 
tative insolation—that is, the total measure of heat re- 
ceived— than with temperature, which is merely its in- 
tensity. The American ~Meteorological Society has 
created a Committee on Physiological Meteorology, of 
which Dr. Ellsworth Huntington of Yale University is 
the chairman. The name of the com#f implies the 
charaéter of the work; and about the firgt? move which 
the committee made was the adoption’ of the kata- 
thermometer, an instrument which practically measures 
temperature and humidity in terms of bodily comfort. 
There has not been a time in the history of humanity 
when meteorology has received the interest it is getting 
today. 
J. W. Redway. 

Meteorological Laboratory, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Query: If one desired a body of air to move itself 
more rapidly to the east than its normal velocity carries 
it, which way should it be pushed? 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS. 

Winship’s “Danger Signals for Teachers” (400, 12 :204, 
$1.25) was written on his 100th trip from ocean to ocean 
by the man personally known to more teachers in Amer- 
ica than any other man has ever been. What association 
has he not addressed? In what county has he not lec- 
tured? In the recesses of what hills is his powerful! 
voice not still reverberating? What cause has he not 
championed or denounced or both—except the organiza- 
tion of teachers, which bothers him just now. But al- 
ways cheery, always optimistic, always applauded and 
called back again. He tells all about it from week to 
week in the New England Journal of Education, which 
not to read argues the teacher unknown. The first thing 
a teachers’ meeting wants to know is what will Dr. Win- 
ship say to us; the next, what will he say about us? Don’t 
be solicitous; he will tell in the next Journal why you 
are the biggest and best ever, and you will believe it. 
He will help you to be it. 

“If in those Danger Signals we state anything in such 
a way as to irritate or annoy any teacher, we shall regret 
it most deeply,” he says. He doesn’t; he is a Helper. 

Most of the book is epigrammatic, a culling of the 
sentences that have proved effective in his lectures. “An 
ideal must be real before it is ideal. The spiritual is not 
spiritual until it is material. The cannon makes no noise 
unless there is an ear to hear.” “It is a tragedy for a 
teacher to be content to float in an unsteerable balloon 
just because she is above some other people. Balloonis- 
tic conceit is nowhere so fatal as in a teacher.” 

“A girl walked leisurely for a pail that she might not 
get excited, then leisurely to the cow that she might not 
excite her. When she reached the cow she patted her 
forehead, put her arm around her neck, ran her hand 
magnetically along the side of the cow, and was the 
latest at the milking; but she was the first to rise, the 
prize winner. The hustling boy was the last up. He 
had no atmosphere and had to pull every drop of miik 
from the irritated cow. The girl’ had the atmosphere 
and the milk fairly flowed into the pail.” 

The book abounds in such anecdotes, reminding one in 
its style of Page’s “Theory and Practice.” If you want 
to give a teacher a book she will read clear through, 
send her this—From Sschool Bulletin. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH. 

The President’s health, or rather his ill healti, 
comtinues an occasion of solicitude. That he 
called the Cabinet together to take action oun 
the outlaw strike—the first regular meeting of 
the: Cabinet for six months—was hailed as a 
marked sign of improvement; but what he said, 
or did, at the meeting, has never been disclosed. 
His silence regarding the Treaty, and regard- 
ing other national and international questions, 
upon which, under normal conditions, he would 
speak freely and with authority; and his con- 
tinued seclusion do not suggest either physical 
or mental vigor. It is beginning to be widely 
felt that the present practical paralysis of the 
executive functions of the government cannot 
safely be allowed to continue indefinitely. 

THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD AT WORK. 

The Railroad Labor Board began its work 
at Washington on April 19, and its first act was 
to refuse a hearing to the representatives of 
the “outlaw strikers.” This it did, on the 
ground that the Transportation Act expressly 
provides that both partiés to a railroad dispute 
shall exert every effort to avoid any interruption 
in the operation of the railroad. As the “out- 
law strikers” had done everything possible to 
paralyze the operation of the railroads, and had 
done this without even giving notice of their 
intention to quit work, they obviously were not 
entitled to precedence in the consideration of 
their claims. And their case was not greatly 
helped when they insisted that they had not 
struck, but only “gone on a vacation.” 

THE ANTHRACITE COAL CONFERENCE. 

The conference between operators and miners 
in the anthracite coal fields is still in progress. 
That an amicable settlement is not out of the 
question is indicated by a considerable abate- 
ment in the demands originally made by the 
miners. They asked at first for a sixty per cent. 
increase in wages for contract workers, and a 
$2 a day raise for day men. These demands 
have now been reduced to a_ thirty per cent, 
wage increase for contract workers, and a $1 
a day raise for day men—increases which corre- 
spond to those lately granted to the bituminous 
coal workers by the presidential commission. 
Instead of the six-hour day from bank to bank 
originally demanded, the miners now ask the 
extension of the eight-hour day to all classes of 
inside and outside labor, with time and a half 
for overtime, and double time for Sundays an1 
holidays. 

THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


Little definite information is forthcoming as 
to the Mexican situation. Four or five other 
Mexican states have been reported as joining, or 
intending to join, the seceding state of Sonora, 
but these reports are denied as soon as they are 
made. In response to requests from American 
residents in Mexico for protection to their in- 
terests and property Secretary Daniels has 
ordered American warships to both coasts of 
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Mexico. That is a proceeding which, while it 
may be necessary, is full of dangerous possibii- 
ities, for the Mexicans are suspicious and re- 
sentful of anything that looks like American 
intervention. It is unfortunate that, at this 
critical time, the American embassy at Mexico 
City is mranned only by subordinates; for the 
Senate, for some unexplained reason, continues 
to hold up the confirniation of Henry Morgen- 
thau, who was nominated by the President 
weeks ago to the post of ambassador to Mex- 
ico, which was made vacant by. the resignation 
of Ambassador Fletcher. 
THE INTER-ALLIED CONFERENCE. 

The Inter-Allied Conference at San Remo, 
Italy, began on April 19. Little is officially 
made known as to its deliberations, but there 
was apparently a considerable, though not an 
irreconcilable, difference between the British and 
the French points of view; Lloyd-George be- 
ing willing, it is understood, to have the treaty 
terms reduced to a point where Germany would 
fulfil them without the use of foree, while France 
insisted that the treaty must stand as it is, and 
be enforced by military means if necessary. 
Italy stands with Great Britain, and Belgium 
sides with France—a division which is natural 
enough, for Belgium and France have had sim- 
ilarly cruel experience with German duplicity 
and ruthlessness. As for the United States, it 
is not formally represented at the conference, 
although Robert Underwood Johnson, Unitel 
States ambassador to Italy, is present as an 
“observer.” 

DEALING WITH TURKEY. 

One of the most pressing questions for the 
conference to settle—next to that of compelling 
Germany to observe a few at least of the re- 
quirements of the Peace Treaty,—is that of de- 
termining relations with Turkey. The confer- 
ence will pay no attention to President Wilson’s 
insistence upon the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe, further than a gentle intimation that 
as the United States does not intend to assume 
any responsibility, it would be well that it should 
not press its counsel too strenuously. The 
Allies all understand that any attempt to expe! 
the Turks would raise difficult and dangerous 
issues, which they are not prepared to face. As 
to the disposition to be made of Asia Minor, 
that is a knotty problem, which will await set- 
tlement later. The Allies would swiftly give 
the United States a mandate there, but that be- 
ing impossible, they will exercise some sort of 
a joint control. 

A FREE ARMENIA. 

The conference spent considerable time 
trying to find a nation that would accept a 
mandate for Armenia. The possibility that 
Norway might take it was considered, but was 
soon dismissed. Then a satisfactory solution 


seemed in sight, when Lord Curzon announced 
that Canada was willing to assume the responsi- 
bility; but this announcement had hardly been 
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made before it was authoritatively denied from 
Ottawa. In despair of finding any nation will- 
ing to take on the burden, and to finish and 
maintain the requisite military force, the confer- 
ence finally decided to constitute a free and 
independent republic of Armenia, though con- 
siderably smaller than originally planned. But 
no such republic can sustain itself for a month 
against the sanguinary Turks without military 
and financial aid, and, unless this is quickly fur- 
nished, there will soon be a_ new series of 
massacres. 


THE FIUME SETTLEMENT. 


An agreement has been reached between the 
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Italian premier and the Yugoslav foreign minis- 
ter, for the settlement of the long-pemding 
Fiume question, substantially in accord with the 
plan urged by President Wilson. Under this 
agreement, Fiume will be a buffer state, with no 
contiguity of territory with Italy, and the ques- 
tion whether the island of Lagosta shall belong 
to Italy or Yugoslavia, and whether the island 
of Cherso shall belong to the new state of 
Fiume, to Italy or to Yugoslavia will be settled 
later by plebiscite. The islands are unim- 
portant in themselves, but if Italy acquires 
them she will thave the naval control of the 
Adriatic. This fact gives the proposed pleb- 
iscite a large importance. 


a 


THE “LADY LAUREATE,” JEAN INGELOW 


When the place of the “Poet Laureate” of 
England was left vacant by the passing of Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson, and the question of his 
successor was upon all lips,-there were many 
who hoped that the great honor might next fall 
upon a woman. 

Lady Henry Somerset, Madam Antoinette 
Sterling, and the Countess of Carlisle weve 
among the eminent British people who openiy 
advocated the idea. Frances Willard proposed 
and Dr. Chauncey M. Depew seconded the 
American motion in 1887 that Queen Victoria 
should appoint Miss Ingelow to this eminent 
dignity. 

The Queen loved Miss Ingelow’s poetry and 
they were warm friends. Why this honor was 
not bestowed was not clearly understood. Prob- 
ably it was the shy poet’s own intense repug- 
nance to publicity which warded off the threat- 
ened public testimonial to her work and worth. 
That there would have been great popular ap- 
proval of the honor is undoubted. Jean Ingelow 
had won a peculiar and, it has even been said, a 
charmed place in the affections of her readers. 
This was due partly to the magic and melody of 
her poetry and partly to the general knowledge 
that it was a singularly beautiful and lovable 
heart and mind that found expression in her 
sweet and glowing verse. 

She took the people captive by that wonder- 
ful first poem of her first volume—a volume of 
which it has been said that it “came like the 
chant of the missel thrush in 1863 between the 
‘stately measures of the ‘Idylls of the King’ 
(1859) and the most popular of Tennyson's 
poems, ‘Enoch Arden’ (1864).” 

Its magic still thrills readers of today (who are 
not so young as when they first read it) by its 
first stanzas:— 


“An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom: 
We two among them, wading together, 
- Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 
* * * 
Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 


Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet.” 


In these stanzas there was noted a_ definite 
originality of rhythm quite different from Ten- 
nyson’s, and equally as charming. 

All her life long, as in her childhood, Miss Jean 
Ingelow was very shy and reserved. Her life 
passed happily in the spacious home in Boston, 
England (where she was born) till 1863, when 
the publication of her first volume of poems se- 
cured immediate recognition. It is probable 
that she had her share of the discouragement 
that usually falls to genius in its attempts to 
make itself known. As it afterward proved, 
this time of quiet was like the run that an athlete 
takes before he leaps. 

The critics, however, were not all favorable. 
Some of them iin fact were coldly scornful to the 
new poet, who had appeared so suddenly as a 
star of the first magnitude. Many were bitter 
and harsh to a degree that it is hard to under- 
stand. But public sentiment was not carried 
by them. |The people demanded Jean Ingelow’s 
poetry. Their opinion was decisive. For 
later critics agree that while some of the scenes 
and incidents of Miss Ingelow’s verses seem far 
too humble and commonplace for poetic ex- 
pression (such as “Supper at the Mill’; “A Cot- 
tage in a Clime,” etc.) she has written some of 
the finest ballads in the English language. 

“The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire” 
at once took and will always hold a place in the 
first rank. Her “Songs of Seven” may not have 
today the fresh charm it had when beautifully 
published as a holiday volume in 1881; but no 
one. it is appropriately pointed out, who has ever 
read it, will entirely forget its sweet chime and 
its remembrances of the light, perfume, and 
romance of summer days. 

It is as a poet that Jean Ingelow lives in 
English literature. She threw upon the common- 
place the light that is divine, illuminating the 
everyday things with the radiance of her poet- 
ical nature, and it is a fact that she contributed to 
literature a number of short poems and songs 
which the world will not let die. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF PLAY. By Luther Halsey 
Gulick, M. D. With a foreword by Joseph Lee. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 
Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, who really gave his life 

to the promotion of the morale of the army in the 

World War, was easily the most potent factor in the 

establishment of the National Playground Associa- 

tion. Dr. Gulick and Dr. Henry S. Curtis launched 
the association when play was little considered as 
an educational factor. It is one of the pleasantest 
memories that we had the privilege of being a char- 
ter member, and a charter member of the board of 
directors in those early, struggling days, and to have 
seen the association blossom out until under the lead 
of Joseph Lee it had a budget of many millions dur- 
ing the World War, when it fathered the War Camp 
Community Service. We were especially interested 


in the annual meeting-at Rochester, when Gulick and - 


Curtis stepped aside to let Lee and his associates 
step to the front with a promise of a budget of 
$50,000. It seemed like a bit of trick work to sug- 
gest what looked like an impossibility, but it was 
easier to raise $50,000 with Joseph Lee in the lead 
than it had been to raise $15,000 before, and the bud- 
get has been growing by leaps and bounds ever since. 
This book, which was written by Dr. Gulick before he 
had centred his interest so largely in the work of 
the Camp-Fire Girls, is most welcome. 

It was Dr. Gulick’s vision that gave the United 
States its first real appreciation of the educational 
value of recreation. His educational slogan was: “If 
you want to know what a child is, study his play; 
if you want to affect what he shall be, direct the 
form of play.” 

In speaking of this book Joseph Lee says: “This 
book comes as the last word of the master. . . . It 
has behind it twenty years of study and experiment. 
It is the fruit of observation, not of the photographic 
sort, but carried on with an uncanny X-ray power of 
intuition, and yet without losing that ‘innocence of 
the eye’—the power of seeing what is there, not what 
you expect to see—so necessary to fresh discovery.” 

Much as this book means to those of us who knew 
Dr. Gulick intimately, it really means much more to 
those who are in the real work of the day, who are 


the tassel and silk of the seed kernels Gulick 
planted. 
EDUCATION DURING ADOLESCENCE. Based 


partly on G. Stanley Hall’s “Psychology of Adoles- 
cence.” 
Virginia. With an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 222 pp. 
Price, $2.00 net. ~ 
The book would be worth printing if for no other 
reason than that it calls forth from G. Stanley Hall 
a really wonderful introduction throbbing with sen- 
tences like this: “Interest is the very Holy Ghost of 
education and so-called formal studies and methods 
of discipline are only, for the most part, a delusion 
and a snare. 
The old education will certainly not suffice 
for the new era. Everything must be re-evaluated in 
terms of man’s innate capacities and spontaneities.” 
Fairmont, West Virginia, is developing some of 
the best progressive educationists in the United 
States. Ransom A. Mackie is a sample of the genuine 
leadership that is being developed at Fairmont. He 


By Ransom A. Mackie, Fairmont, West ° 


They make degenerate mental tissue. ° 


has written a book here that should certainly. be 
read with care by every one in any way concerned 
in the education, in school or out, of boys and girls 
of adolescent age. It is full of stirring sentences 
and thrilling paragraphs. 

The day is past when we must speak from the 
platform of a great institution in order to get a 
hearing, yes, and when a man must hail from ‘a 
university to challenge attention. Mackie will get a 
hearing even if he is “merely a normal school man.” 
The normal school is coming into its own, and Fair- 
mont is so highly progressive that it is sure to be 
listened to by the body of educators even if univer- 
sity men try their ostrich trick. It is highly refresh- 
ing to find E. P. Dutton & Co. taking the lead in the 
issuance of intensified progressive books. 


se 


THE WORST BOYS IN TOWN AND OTHER AD- 
DRESSES TO YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, BOYS 
AND GIRLS. By James L. Hill, D. D. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. Cloth. 351 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Rev. Dr. James L. Hill has always interested himself 

in young people. He was one of the prime movers in 
organizing the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and he, more than any one else, made it possible 
to establish The Christian Endeavor World as the effi- 
cient organ of the society. He has always been an ardent 
friend of young people, and in this book are thirty- 
five addresses, each of which he has delivered many 
times. and always as a wholesome message. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION. By James 
Phinney Monroe. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 317 pp. | 
Mr. Monroe is in a class by himself in educational 

thinking and writing. More than thirty years ago 
he began writing about education. His first book 
was really self-published although it was issued by 
a prominent Boston publishing firm. It was some 
time before Boston, even, caught up with him, but in 
one way after another he drew about him some 
really progressive thinkers in education until he be- 
came the leading exponent of progressive educa- 
tional thought, and when the Federal Government 
created the Vocational Education Board Mr. Monroe 
was appointed thereon and at once became a leader 
on that board. 

Mr. Monroe has always championed every phase of 
education that magnified the human element, and in 
this volume he brings together twenty-four essays 
and addresses, eight on educational problems in so- 
ciety, five in industry, six in teaching, five in recon- 
struction. 

The chapters most likely to interest our readers are 
on “Education: The Common Human Task”; “Edu- 
cation for Earning”; “Standardizing”; “Child Idle- 
ness”; “College Trustees and College Faculties,” and 
“Science and the University.” 
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H AVE Healthy, Strong, 
Beautiful Eyes 
offered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Bye Free. RINE EBYD@ 
REMEDY CO Chieago, IlL 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


artment is open ‘to contribu- 
anyone connected, with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
‘of the country. Items of more than 
jocal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


j * JULY. 
-10: National Education Associa- 
: oe Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
Cc. 


ALABAMA. 


Alabama School Progress has this 
editorial note:—“Somewhere in Ken- 
tucky,.aboard the train which was 
carrying them to the National Edu- 
cation Association meetings at 
Cleveland: last month, a most un- 
usual Sunday school class was con- 
ducted --by -a group. of - Alabama. 
school officials. At the suggestion. 
of Superintendent Spright Dowell, 
Dr. J H. Phillips of Birmingham 
acted as leader of the class and gave 
a most interesting talk on the lesson 
of that Sunday,—Peter’s miraculous 
escape from prison. 

“In the afternoon, after leaving 
Cincinnati, the group of educators 
held exercises in keeping with Wash- 
ington’s birthday. The following 
spoke on different phases of the life 
of the first president :— 

“Miss Mary D. Pierce, primary 
school supervisor of the State De- 
partment of Education; Superinten- 
dent W. C. Griggs, Superintendent 
N. R. Baker, Dr. J. H. Phillips, Su- 
perintendent A. F. Harmon, Dr. J. J. 
Doster of the University of Ala- 
bama, and State Superintendent 
Spright Dowell.” 

ARKANSAS. 


FORT SMITH. Population 38,- 
811; increase 20.2 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ten per cent., resign ast year. 

A tatoo! bond issue of $9,500,000 
is to be voted on soon. In the county 
$3,000,000 in school bonds has been 
voted: Alhambra $225,000; Ante- 
lope Valley $200,000; Huntington 
Park, $200,000, et al. 

OAKLAND. Mills College has a 
drive to raise $2,000,000. 


PASADENA. School bonds for 


$2,000,000 are to be voted on. 


ILLINOIS. 
PEKIN. Population 12,086; in- 
crease 22.1 per cent. 


INDIANA. 
CONNERSVILLE. Population 9,- 


901; increase 28 per cent. 
MAINE. 
READFIELD. Kent’s Hill Acad- 
emy has.a drive on for $250,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GREENFIELD. At the annual 
town meeting it was voted ta give 
all the teachers $200 increase in gal- 
ary. One year ago the town voted 
a flat increase of ; : 
_A reception was recently tendered 


Mrs. Laura Hoyt, by the Teachers’ 
Club, Parent-Teachers Association, 


‘and former: ‘pupils, upon her retire- 


ment from teaching at the age of 
seventy. A pursé. of $300 was pre- 


‘sented ‘her. During her forty-two 


years service at the same school she 
lost but one day, and that was to at- 


tend the funeral of her superinten- 
dent. 


WAEPOLE. At the annual town 
meeting- the appropriation for 
schools was increased from $69,000 
in 1919 to $113,000 in 1920, About 
ninety per cent of this increase is de- 
voted to teachers’ salaries, making 
possible an increase of $300 per 
teacher retroactive to January 1, 
1920. This is the third increase 
given to teachers since September, 
1919, the three totaling $600. This 
brings the maximum salary scale for 


_ grade teachers to $1,400, and for 


high school teachers to $1,600. 
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MINNESOTA: 


ALBERT LEA. Superintendent C. 
W. Brown, for the past nine years 
superintendent. of schools at Lake 
City, Minn: has been chosen super- 
intendent of schools at Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Miss Lillie R. Ernst 
is the first woman to be chosen as 
assistant superintendent of schools 
of this city. Her salary will begin 
at $4,000 and be increased $250 a 
year for four years, when it will re- 
main at $5,000. She is a graduate 
of Washington University of this 
city. She has been in the teaching 
force since 1892, and principal of the 
Cote Brillant school since 1907. 


NEBRASKA. 


ALLIANCE. Superintendent 
R. Pate has been given an increase 


THE COMING 
CAMPAIGN 


Is Already Bringing on the National Stage 


New Figures—New Issues 


You Can 


KEEP INTELLIGENTLY POSTED 
By Reading 


THE WEEKLY EDITION 


Of the Country’s Most Noted and Most Quoted 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


The Springfield Republican 


interesting departments offers for 


in the Union. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


containing an expert condensation of the news, together with the 
week’s collected and selected editorials and many special features and 


Only $1.50 


a more comprehensive and intelligent survey of what is going on in 
the world than any other weekly magazine. It goes into every state 


a copy. 
Send for specimen copy. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$1.50 a year, 40 cents a quarter, 15 cents a month, 5 cents: 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


QUALITY 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


And as long as it lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


in salary to $4,000, to take effect 


next year. 

BEATRICE. A. J. Stoddard has 
been given an increase from $3,000 
to $4,000, for the second year. 
Gilbert, high school principal, has 
been increased to $2,700 for next 
year. 

FAIRBURY. Superintendent W. 
H. Morton has been given an in- 
crease by his board of education 
making his maximum $600 larger or 
a salary of $3,200 next year and 
$3,400 the year following. 


FALLS CITY. Superintendent B. 
H. Groves has been re-elected and 
his salary increased to $3,500. 


FILLEY. Superintendent J. E. 
Pate has been re-elected. His salary 
has been increased $400 to $2,400. 


GOTHENBURG. The board of 
education has re-elected Superinten- 
dent C. E. Collett for three years at a 
salary of $2,600, $2,800 and $3,000. 
He is now serving his fifth year at 
$2,000. All salaries were raised for 
the coming year. Grade salaries will 
range from $1,000 to $1,300 according 
to experience and preparation. High 
school salaries will range from $1,509 
to $1,800 according to experience and 
preparation for teachers with degrees 


NEW JERSEY. 


KEARNEY. Population 26,724; in- 
crease 43.2 per cent. 


NORFOLK. Superintendent J. M. 
Showalter has been re-elected for a 
term of three years at salaries of $3,- 
600, $3,800 and $4,000. The principal 
of the senior high school will receive 
$2,700; junior high school $2,000; 
the senior high school teachers will 
receive from $1,500 to $1,800; in the 
junior high school from $1,200 to $1,- 
500; and in the grades from $1,000 to 
$1,400. 

PASSAIC. According to a seven- 
year Salary plan approved by the 
school board, teachers in the grades 
will eventually receive salaries from 
$1,200 to $2,500. Yearly increases of 
$150 will bring about the maximum. 
Superintendent of schools will re- 
ceive $5,800, assistant superintendent 
$2,800, principal of high school 
$4000. Other principals from $2.- 


850 to $3,300. This schedule will. 


Julius - 


go into effect in September of this 
year. 


NEW YORK. 

The New York City teachers will 
have at least $3,250, elementary 
class or grade teachers, and $3,700, 
high school teachers. Elementary 
principals will have $4,750, high 


school principals $6,000. 
New York University has a drive 
on to raise $6,450,000. 


ELMHURST. The annual Elemen- 
tary School Orchestra contest will 
take place in the Newtown High 
School on June 4. This contest was 
inaugurated last June by the music 
department and the orchestra of the 
Newtown High School. The orchestra 
of P. S.93, Queens, under the direc- 
tion of Principal Donohue and Mr. 
Schoeller, music director, won the 
cup for 1919. A handsome silver cup 
is awarded annually and the school 
winning the cup holds it for one year. 
When it has been held three years in 
succession by one school, it becomes 
the permanent property of that school 
Judges are selected from the music 
teachers in the schools taking part in 
the contest, the music supervisors of 
those schools, local music teachers of 
the pupils taking part and the mem- 
bers of the Newtown High School 
orchestra. 

Points will be granted for instru- 
mentation as follows :— 


For each pianist used 1 point 
“violinist 
“ cellist “ 5 
“ double bass “ * 
flutist 5 “ 
“ “ horn player “ 5 “ 
“  “ trombone “ 
“ drummer 9 “ 
“ “ oboe “ 10 “ 
“ harpist “ 10 
“ “ organist “ 
(harmonium) 
Pupils must tune their own instru- 
ments. Precision, interpretation, in- 


tonation, bowing, tone quality and 
balance of instrumentation will all be 
taken into consideration in deciding 
the contest. The composition to be 
used at this- second contest will be 
Minuet in A; by Boccherini, Ascher 


survey of the city schools 


edition, on board of education list as 
No. 9260 to 9275. 
Schools wishing to take part in the 


~ 1920 contest should write immediately 


to C. I. Valentine, chairman of the 
Music Department, Newtown High 
School, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


FULTON. Population 13,043; in- 
crease 24.5 per cent. 


ILION. Population 10,169; 
crease 54.4 per cent. 


ONEIDA. Population 10,541; in- 
crease 26.7 per cent. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. Population 
35,000; increase 25.3 per cent. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. E. C. Vermillion, direc- 
tor of Americanization work in this 
city, is to succeed Dr. O. T. Corson 
as state director of Americanization, 
combining the state work with the 
work in this city, which will now go 
forward with little active direction. 
Dr. Corson was obliged to resign the 
work when it became so_ strenuous 
that the strain was greater than he 
wisely. exposed himself to. His 
masterful starting of the state work 
will make the work of Mr. Vermil- 
lion comparatively easy. 


ELYRIA. The board of educa- 
tion has adopted a new salary sched- 
ule, setting a minimum of $1,100 for 
grade teachers having two years of 
normal training, and a new maxi- 
mum of $1,750. The minimum for 
high school teachers having an A. B. 
degree is $1,300, and a master’s de- 
gree, $1,400; maximum, $2,500. Also 
every teacher will be given an in- 
crease of from $300 to $375 for next 
year. This is in addition to the ten 
per cent. increase granted the first of 
December of this school year. 


LORAIN. Population 37,295; in- 
crease 29.1 per cent. 


in- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. A _ fund of 
$32,000 has been subscribed by prom- 
inent citizens and organizations in 
this city to pay for a complete sur- 
vey of the public school system, but 
Dr. Thomas E. Finnegan, _ state 
superintendent of education, and his 
assistants are to make a complete 
without 
expense to the city. 

The joimt committee on 


survey, 
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Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 


freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 

abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days 
—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin+ 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the 
house, for six months.) This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- 
less attended by physician at least once a week. 


OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of 

illness that does not confine you to the house 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your 
board while you get well and strong. You will not 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work 
before you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. 
Abscess, Boil, Felon ‘ . $2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat . S58 
Removal of both Tonsils . . 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy ‘ . 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus ‘ . 25.00 


OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
in an established hospital. 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 

antined, so that your salary is stopped. This 
insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
antine after first week; special policy pays for one 
or more days of quarantine. 


OU may receive the following instead of monthly 
indemnity, if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elbow . $85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow . 80.00 
Broken Leg ‘ 4 . 100.00 
Broken Collar-bone . . 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist . 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle ‘ ‘ . 60.00 
Dislocated Knee ‘ ; . 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to ex- 


af pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 

First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 

Life $1,000 . $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands . 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet ; 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both eyes , 1,000 100.00 1,500 
One hand . 500 50.00 750 
One foot ” 500 50.00 750 
One eye ; 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them 
are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 


In. these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. Write us and 
find out what~a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Casualty Underwriters 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


441 T.-C. U. BUILDING 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
few. York, N.-Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Deriver, Col,, 317 Masonic Temple. Los Angeles, Cal.,510 Spring St. 


. Send for circular and registration form free. 


CLAR 


REGISTRATION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 E St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 E. St. 
. NNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
MINTGlobe Bids. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


Two of 


TEACHERS! 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 
R 


EGISTER NOW, 

RNISH YOU DESIRABLE 
S. GIVE US ATRIAL . 
‘FRED DICK, A. M., 


Manager.” Denver, Colorado 


consisting of .six members of* the 
board of education and six citizens, 
have asked Dr Finnegan to begin 
the survey not later than May 16, 
and to complete it not later than 
November 1. prs 
The survey will embrace the fol- 
lowing :— 
A study of the city’s population, its 
commercial and social life, and any 
other phases that are of importance 


CATALOGING 
RULES 
CARDS 


578 rules covering all 
the essential points in 
cataloging your 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


New edition 


Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cents 
Case 50 cents 


Library Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


-you. our new School 


SON, WISCONSIN: 
MADISON, 


,in determining: its- educational “needs 


and the means of supplying them.’ 
Detailed study of the physical 


equipment of the schools, including ~ 


buildings, grounds, apparatus, and 
every form of material used in them. 
Detailed study of the physical ad- 
ministration of the schools. 
Detailed study of the professional 


organization and the administration 
of the schools. 
Study of the aims, policies and 


procedures of the schools and re- 
sults obtained by them in_ sufficient, 
detail to furnish reliable data upon 
which constructive recommendations 
may be based 

Other matters will also be con- 
sidered as the joint committee shall 
think wise to include. 

PITTSBURGH. The teachers will 
all get an increase of $42.20 a month, 
dating from January 5, 1920. The 
total increase is $1,167,542. 

SCRANTON. The recent citizen- 
ship graduating class of Scranton 
evening and afternoon schools con- 
sisted entirely of men and women all 
over twenty-five years of age and rep- 
resenting twenty-two different nation- 
alities. 

The enrollment in the evening and 
afternoon schools up to the close of 
the term on March 9 was 1,036. Aver- 
age attendance was 70 per cent. Scran- 
ton has the largest citizenship class 


of non-English-speaking men and 
women in the 
Pennsylvania. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. The joint committee 
of the School Committee and Alder- 
men have voted unanimously to ask 
the Representative council .. for $175,-. 
000 to restore the burned sections of 
the Rogers High School. They also 
voted unanimously to build the addi- 
tion planned last December for which 
the people voted $525,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


LAKE CITY. Population 1,606; 
increase 49.5 per cent. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
** SALEM. A- good ‘example of effec- 
tive “home project’ work in agrictl- 
ture is found in the class of seven- 
teen boys in the local high school 
who are taking work in crop pro- 


arm “boys. All’ “have 


Commonwealth of 


‘STATE 


“Schools. A. 


April 29, 1920 


selected crops projects. Written 
agreements between the parent,- pupil 
and instructor have been made out 
in each case. The individual study 


of the project and development of” 


final projectplans are well under way: 
Twelve boys have ‘corn projects. 

these eleven’ acres. 
each. Three boys have one acre of 
potatoes each and two boys haye one 
acre of popcorn each: All. are to 
use pure-bred seed in their work. 
They are enthusiastic for the project 
work and anxious to make a good 


showing. P. W. Danielson is in- 
structor. 


VIRGINIA. 


Under the direction of the Bureau 
of Extension of the University of 
Virginia a School of Citizenship will 
be held at the University on April 22, 
23. and 24. This school is being 
held for the benefit of all persons in 
the state who are interested in the im- 
provement of our state citizenship. 

An interesting sand comprehensive 
program has been’ prepared covering 
‘subjects such as “The Making and 
Development of the National Consti- 
tution”; “How the Nation is Fi- 
nanced”; “The Significance of Politi- 
eal. Parties”; “Taxation in Virginia”: 
“State and Municipal Government in 
Virginia”; “Report of the Virginia 
Education Commission and Legisla- 
tion Enacted.” All these subjects wi!l 


be discussed by well known and able 
speakers. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. Popula- 
tion 10,688; gain, 58 per cent. 
WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA. A. C._ Roberts, 


superintendent of the Everett, Wash, 
schools, has been elected president of 
the new Normal school to be located 
at Centralia, Wash. President-elect 
Roberts will take a special course in 
Columbia University in preparation 
for his new duties. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Teachers of Ohio county are in 
line for increases in salary ranging 
from thirty to thirty-five per cent. 
School boards under the law can 
now make additional levies to cover 
sufficient increases for the teachers. 
These increases must be given if 
the schools of the county are to be 
saved according to County Superin- 
tendent John H. Lazear. 

ELKINS. Population 
crease of 28.8 per cent. 


WISCONSIN. 
JANESVILLE. Frank Holt, su- 
perintendent of the Edgerton school 
system and a graduate of the Mil- 
waukee Normal school, has accepted 


6,777; in- 


‘the offer of the Janesville board of 


education to become superintendent 
of the public schools in this city at 
$4,000 a year. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
$ALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for th¢ 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, .-and for the commer- 
“ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


duction soils... Practically... all_. Coyrse_for teachers Junior 


BOYDEN, 
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When he informed the Edgerton 
board that he was resigning to accept 
the offer, citizens of that city offered 
him $5,000. He refused on _ the 
the grounds that he must avail him- 
self of the opportunity to advance. 

Mr. Holt will succeed H. H. Faust, 
whose term as_ superintendent has 
expired. He is a native of Janes- 
ville, having graduated from the 
grade and high schools here. 


MADISON. Special work in Ameri- 
canization for teachers and _ social 
workers is included in the program of 
the 1920 Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in response to 
the growing demand for such instruc- 
tion. Several new lines of work have 
been developed in this field. 

A special Americanization course 
will take up a brief survey of the 
causes and history of immigration, the 
need for immigrant assimilation, 
obstacles thereto, and _ industrial, 
physical, and educational influences. 

A course in “Employment Prob- 
lems” will take up labor supply and 
demand, the distribution of labor, 
labor market machinery, employment 
management, personal policies in in- 
dustry, and relation to immigration. 
A course in the “Teaching of English 
to Foreigners” is mainly concerned 
with work among adults. 

Supplementing these direct Ameri- 
canization courses there will be 
classes in “Representative Ameri- 
cans,” “American Government and 
Politics,” “Community Recreation,” 
“Community Music,” “Playground 
Work,” and “Community Pageant and 
Drama Movement.” 


MARSHFIELD. Population 
394; increase of 27.9 per cent. 

MILWAUKEE. Population 457,- 
147; gain, 22.3 per cent. 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE, 


The French Government, through 
J. J. Champenois, has advised Dr. R. 
L. Kelly, executive secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, 
that twenty scholarships in French 
lycees and six scholarships in French 
universities are offered to highly 
qualified American girls for the 
academic year 1920-1921. These 
scholarships cover tuition and_ living 
expenses. 

The candidates for the Lycee 
scholarships should be of junior, 
senior or A. B. rank and_ should 
have made an exceptional record in 
French. Candidates for the univer- 
sity scholarships should meet the 
same requirements as candidates for 
graduate work in American univer- 
sities. Further information concern- 
ing these scholarships may be se- 
cured from Dr. Kelly at 45 West 
18th street, New York City. 


The A. N. Palmer Company will 
conduct a course in penmanship at 
the Colorado State Normal School, 
re Colorado, from June 14 
to 28. 


W. H. Maddock, who has been the 
representative of G. and C. Merriam 
Company in the educational field for 
many years, has taken charge of 
their educational department and ‘is 
located in Springfield, Mass. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of smal! parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


letters, dated April 9 and April 15, are indicatiye of the i 

ers, I . prompt and effective work 
TWO which is the constant aim of our Agency. On April 9 the peleainel-clent of the 
Ballston Lake high school asked us to recommend a man for the vice- 

experience if possible, at $1800 to $2000, adding that he considered it one of the best places in 
the State for a young man wishing to climb in the profession. On April 15 we received from 
one of our candidates—a senior in Union College—the following letter: ‘I have accepted the 
vice-principalship of the Ballston Lake high school at a salary of $1600 per school year. . 
Thanking you for the excellent service rendered, I am,” Many similar words of 7 0 


appreciation coming to us daily give a distinctively personal touch to agency LETTERS. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 pe! 


month. We represent the best payin ch i y 
long been our clients. 


ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


rincipalship, with 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800: for 


Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. . 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


FOREIGN LEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


‘ recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions {up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 


teacher for any: desirable 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, ow Tors. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


— superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


WINSHIP 


‘Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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— . By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


DANGER SIGNALS 
FOR> 
TEACHERS 


A’ E- WINSHIP aus timely, inspiring book by the brilliant editor of the Journal of Education 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the 
new conditions which have arisen in the profession of teaching and points the way to success. 


Constructive, practical and glowing with common sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 
teacher’s responsibilities, opportunities and problems in the classroom and out are discussed with the 
clearness and understanding for which Dr. Winship is noted. 


Every person associated with the educational system would find this vital book stimulating and no 
teacher can afford to be without one of the most interesting and helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Danger Signals in School Danger Signals Out of School Education Must Be Achievement 
Don’t Undervalue Your Opportunity Enemies, Friends, Public Sentiment Triumphs of the Schools 

Don’t Underestimate Responsibility Perfection of Technique ~ Teaching for Love and Wage 
Avoid the Retarder The Awkward Squad ; Real Democracy in Education 
The Atmosphere Equipment for Appreciation Don’t Be EducationallySuperstitious 
Think in Large Units Adaptation Is Education Over the Top 

Problem vs. Example Professional Aims Have Changed Get Out of a Treadmill 
_Lessons from the War The Skillful Accompanist Teachers Win the Battles 


The Psychology of the New Significance of Leadership Thinking in Three Dimensions 
: Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, 433 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


(Established 1914) 


Held a large and enthusiastic meeting in Cleveland in connection 
with the N. E. A. 


Promotes the interest of employers. 
Elevates the teaching profession. 
Advances teachers in salary and position. 


Includes upwards of sixty of the leading Agencies of the Country. 


Among the Agencies represented at Cleveland are the following: 


Adams-Smith Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, IIl. Parker Specialists Teachers’ Ag’cy, Madison, Wis. 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New York City 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S. C. 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Western Teachers’ Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, IIl. 
Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Portland, Ore. 


Write to the nearest Agency for REAL SERVICE 
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